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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


President—Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD,R.N. 

Principals A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. AI.EX- 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 








Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien- 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students, Schools and Colleges sup- 
plied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport- 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa- 
tion. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D. D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





S*: PAUL’S SCHOOL, West Kensington. 





An Examination will be held at the above school 
on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1905, and on the 
following days for filling up about 20 vacancies on 
the Foundation. 

Full particulars of the Examination can be ob- 
tained of the BURSAR. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for 
the potof ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications with testimonials (which need not be 
printed) must be sent on or before SATURDAY, September 9, 
1905. 





J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
June 24, 1905. 
LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice 
Landsca an Portraits by the Masters of the 
Old British S:hool.—SuEpHERD’s GALLERY, No. 
27 King Street, St. James's. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 140. 

Containing a special article, entitled : 
“THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
ART BOOKS,” 
by Dr, G. C. Witiiamson, Editor of the new 


ition of Bryaa’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters and 

Engravers,” &c.—Specimen copies gratis. 

ILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE. 
JULY SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Comprising all most recent purchases in 
PUBLISHER’S REMAINDER STOCK. 
Books in NEW condition at REDUCED Prices. 











Witttam GtaisnHer, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 265 High Holborn, London. 





PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. a D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. MartTin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





ERTRAM DOBELL, 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, anp 
PUBLISHER, 

77 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon, W.C. 


A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au- 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, &c. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 





(CC oanens Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


Books Wanted 





Advertisements for out of print ** Books Wanted"’ 
and ‘* For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address); minimum, 15. 








[2 of John Mytton, 1835-1837 or 1851 
Life of a Sportsman, 1842 
Life of Peter Wilkins, 2 vols, 1751 
Lilford (Lord) British Birds, 7 vols (or in parts), 8vo 
Lillywhite's Cricket Scores, 4 vols, or any 
Lindsay, Merchant Shipping and Commerce, 4 vols 
Lipscombe’s Buckinghamshire, 4 vols, imp. 4to, 1847 
Lisle, Play upon Words 
Lloyd (L.) Scandinavian Adventures, 2 vols, 1854 
Field Sports, 2 vols, 1831 
Game Birds, 1867 
Locker (F.) London Lyrics, 1857 or 1868 
London Lyrics, L.P., 8vo, privately printed, 1881 
Patchwork, post 8vo, 1879 
Poems, fcap 8vo, privately printed, 1868 
Lodge (E.) Portraits of the Illustrious, 4 vols, folio 
Loggan (D.) Cantabrigia Illustrata, folio, 1688 
Oxonia lllustrata, folio, 1675 
London, a Poem, 1738 
London and its Celebrities, 2 vols, 1850 
Long (J.) Voyages of an Interpreter, North American Indians 


4to, 1791 

Longfellow (H. W.) Any first editions before 1870, published in 
America 

Longus, Les Amours Pastorales de Daphnis et Chloe, 8vo 
Paris, 1718 

Looking-Glass (The) or Caricature Annual, coloured plates 
5 vols, folio, 183133: by Seymour 

Love’s Gariand, or Posies for Rings, 1624 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





HE SPIRIT LAMP, 15 nos. TheChameleon, 

No. x. Anything by Oscar Wilde. —J. Jacob, 149 

Edgware Road, London, W.—Libraries and small parccls of 
hooks bought. 





H ne AUTHORS.—IsaBet H. Caine (Certifi- 
cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 
of TYPING at 9d. per tooo words; with Carbon 
Duplicate, 1s. Excellent references.—Wraysbury 
Villa, Thames Street, Weybridge. 


YPEWRITING.—Translations, duplicating. 

Novels, 9@. rooo, reduction if lengthy. All 

work checked.—Miss HANDLEY, Needham Market, 
Suffolk. 








eT ee non promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1ooo words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


S ECRETARYSHIP or Post as Literary-Assist- 

ant desired by young man (19). Typewriting, 
French, and reads German. Up-to-date acquaint- 
ance with Continental Literature—Address M.D., 
care of the Acapgemy, 12 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 








YPEWRITING.—Cheap prices.— Reviews, 
Novels, Plays, Poetry, Scholastic Work, 
Letters, &c., typed, or from dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Foreign and scientific MSS. a speciality. 
Ten years’ experience. Duplicating. — Granam, 
34 Strand, W.C. (Charing Cross). 





UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 

&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 

gd. per 1000 words. Orders om ma executed, — 
M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 





Books for Sale 





AKLUYT’S VOYAGES, 12 vols.; Mac- 
Lehose Reprint, £6 12s. net cash.—X., 1 Regent Terrace, 
Cambridge. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 1880-1896, 34 vols. 

cloth (not quite uniform in colour), £4 4s. Popular Ency- 
clopaedia, last edition, 14 vols., £8 15s. for £3 10s.—Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds, 








MAGAZINE OF ART, vols. for 1881, 1882, 
1883, 1887, 1889, 1890, 1891 ; perfect copies, 5s. 6d. each. 
John D. Baillie, Grand Pump Room Library, Bath. 





HISTORY OF THE CANTERBURY 
CRICKET WEEK, Vol. I. (all published). Photos; 
to, cloth, as new, 25s., free.—W. E. Goulden, s St. Paul's, 
anterbury. 





H4WKER ON SHOOTING, oth Edition 

(1844), bound blue cloth ; publisher, Longman & Co.— 
Offers, Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 
N.W. 





BEARDSLEY. — Malory’s Morte D’Arthur, 

Illustrated by Aub: Beardsley, t2 parts, wrappers, 

new, 63s. Thackeray’s Irish Sketch Book, 2 vols., 18t edition, 
‘aad ;, i 

origi : cloth, uncut, 1843, £4 4s.—Walker, 37 Briggate, 

Leeds. 





DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIO- 
GRAPHY, complete in 3 vols., 7s. 6d. Ditto in 14 divi- 
sions; publi at tos. 6d. each, i . Numerous full-page 
steel engravings.—Lloyd & Townsend, Swansea. 
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George Newnes, Ltd. 


Newnes’ Thin-Paper Classics 


Limp Lambskin, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net.; Limp Cloth, gilt top, 3s. net per volume. Volumes small enough for the pocket 


(63in. by 4in., and jin. thick), yet large enough for the book-shelf. 


Printed in large type on thin but thoroughly opaque 


paper, and in a dainty binding, they make reading a real pleasure. 


MILTON’S POEMS. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 

SHELLEY'S POEMS. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

BACON'S WORKS. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 

SHAKESPEARE. |; Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ILIADS. 

CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEYS. 

MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 2 Vols. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. ‘JOHNSON. 
Vols. 

HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND 
ROMANCES. 


2 


**The ‘Thin Paper Classics’ is keeping well ahead of everything else we know of in its own particular line. The selection 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR’S SHORTER 
WORKS. 

HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 

SWIFT'S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 
CELLINI. 

BURNS’ POEMS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

KEATS’ POEMS. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 

POE’S TALES. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JONSON. 

HERRICK’S POEMS. 


of works for it has never yet descended in standard from the highest ; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any reason 


able mind could wish.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


Newnes’ Art Library 


Each v lume contains about 64 full pages in monochrome, and a Frontispiece in photogravure. 


made from works which have not previously been reproduced. 
35. 6d. net. 


artist. 


BOTTICELLI. By Ricwarv Davey, 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Bacory. 
CONSTABLE'S SKETCHES. By Sir J wes D. 


Linton, R.1. 
VELASQU EZ. ByA.L. Batpry. 
GOZZOLI. By Hvuecx Sroxes. 


RAPHAEL. By Epccumse Stratev. 
VAN DYCK. By Hucu Sroxes. 

G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantin. 
TINTORETTO, By Mrs. Artruur Bet. 


Newnes’ Library of 
the Applied Arts 


A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts 
of the past, providing information of a really practical value 
to collectors and students. Particular attention has been paid 
yo the illustrations, which are both mumerous and of the 
highest quality, and include both monochromes and subjects 
in colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 
W. Pircarrn KNOWLES, 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperickx 
FENN. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenopricx. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. 


These are in many cases 


Each volume also contains a list of the principal works of the 





PAOLO VERONESE. By Mars. Artuur Bet... 

BURNE-JONES. By Matco-m Bett. 

TITIAN (EARLY WORK OF). By Matcoim 
Bett. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 


** Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the 
Great Masters . . . excellently reproduced, and apparently 
considerable trouble has been taken to secure reproductions 
of some of the less known and least accessible of the painter’s 
chief works.” —S/udio. 


Drawings by Great 


Masters 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large 
scale On a page 11} in. by 8} in. The volumes each contain 

8 Reproductions, many of them printed in tints, and of these 
} Or five are mounted on a coloured paper in harmony with 
the tint in which the Illustration is printed. The volumes are 
bound in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs, 
witha beneyeiies Design printed in Three Colours. 4to, 7s. 6d. 
net each. 


HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Bapry. 
ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans SINGER. 


Modern Master 
Draughtsmen 


Uniform with ‘Drawings by Great Masters.” 
7s. 6d. net each. 
By T. 


DRAWINGS OF BURNE-JONES. 
Martin Woop. 





3 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 














MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


The Diary of a Girl in 
France in 1821. 


Written MARY BROWNE. Illustrated by Herself. 
With an Introduction by EvpHemia STEWART Browne, 
Edited by Commander the Hon. H. N. Suore, R.N. 
Square demy 8vo, gs. net. 

*** How amusing books are before people have learnt to 
write !’ is the reflection to which we are led by ‘ The Dia: 
of aGirl in France in 1821’.. . The Diary is illustrated with 
the child’s own drawings, and the humour of them is irresis- 
tible.”—Times. 


Bygone Years. 


Personal Reminiscences. By the Hon. FREDERICK 
LEVESON GOWER. With a Photogravure Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 
** We welcome Mr. Leveson Gower’s entertaining volume.” 
, ATHENAUM. 
‘What Mr. Leveson Gower does is to jot down in simple and 
natural language fragments from his ~ & rich social expe- 
rience, and to add to the world’s st of anecdotes about 
distinguished people from the days of Lady Holland down to 
those of Mr. Lowell.”—TimEs. 


The Book of the 
Spiritual Life. 


By the late Lapy DILKE With a Memoir of the Author 
by the Rt. Hon. Str CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P. 
ith Portraits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 
*. . « No one could miss without loss this intimate study of 
a personality of singular originality and interest, and of a mind 
and character which rendered their possessor by no means the 
least notable feminine figure in the intellectual society of her 
time ... in this affectionate tribute her exceptional qualities 
of mind and character are deservedly and worthily commemo 
rated.””—Wor.p. 
‘*A model of what such work should be—informing, sympa- 
thetic, and restrained.” —TimEs. 


The Confessions of 
Lord Byron. 


A Collection of his Private Opinions of Men and Matters, 
taken from the New and Enlarged Edition of his Letters 
and Journals. Arranged by W.A. LEWIS BETTANY, 
Editor of ‘‘ Johnson’s Table-Talk.” With 2 Portraits in 
Photogravure. Square demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net, 


MISS MARY DEANE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Little Neighbour. 6s. 


** The story is beautifully written with pictorial grace.” 
Wor p. 

‘*A fresh, original piece of work, ... a story which we 

follow with excited curiosity, ... a sweet oasis in the arid 

desert of modern fiction, and a book that will be remembered 

when the names of most of the productions of Miss Deane’s 

contemporaries have long been forgotten.”"—CourtT JourNat. 


The Year of Trafalgar. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “* The Sailing of the 
Longships,” ‘‘ Admirals All,” &c. With Portrait of Lord 
Nelson and Plans of Battle, &c. Large crown 8vo, ss. net. 
“. . . Gathered together in the small com of this book 
is what may be called the epic of Trafalgar, told almost 
throughout by those who took part in the battle, and told in 
language whose noble simplicity puts mere fine writing to shame 
Tye — satisfactory piece of work, a real contribu- 
tion to Nelson's literature.” —Daity Curonicie, 


Whymper’'sAlpineGuides. 


("The New Editions of the Guides to CHAMONIX and 
~ ZERMATT are now ready, with numerous Illustrations 
and Maps, price 3s. net eac 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


George Borrow’s Works. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. Fceap. 8vo. In leather, 
2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 
The Bible in in. 
The Gypsies of Spain. 
Lavengro. Wild Wales. [ready 
Romany Rye. Ready 


[Now ready. 


immediately. 
immediately. 


POPULAR EDITION OF 


> 
Samuel Smiles’ Works. 
Large crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Self-help. 
Men of invention and Industry. 
The Life of a Scotch Naturalist, Thomas Edward. 
Life of Robert Dick, Baker, Geologist, and Botanist. 
LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS, 5s vols. 
Vermuyden, Myddleton, Perry, James Brindley. 


Early Engineers. 
Smeaton and Rennie— Harbours, Lighthouses and 


Bridges. 
Metcalfe and Telford—History of Roads. 
Boulton and Watt—The Steam Engine. . 
George and Robert Stephenson—The Locomotive. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


It is very typical of the low state of culture in this 
country that Mr. Sidney Lee and his counsel, Mr. Hugo 
Young, K.C., should have tried in vain to convince the 
justices at the Warwick Quarter Sessions (two of whom 
were King’s Counsel) that the preservation of the 
Shakespeare relics at Stratford-on-Avon was a sufficiently 
literary object to exempt the buildings in which they are 
housed from rates under the Scientific Societies Act. 


We do not here enter into any discussion on the purely 
legal issue of the case, but we feel impelled to make a 
strong protest against the strange irreverence with which 
the inquiry was conducted by presumably educated men. 
Here are some of the questions—often as irrelevant as 
irreverent—put by the opposing counsel or the judges : 


**Do you think that any appreciable proportion of these (30,000) 
visitors are stimulated to expend a shilling for a copy of Shakespeare’s 
works instead of spending it at the public-house?” 

- Is there any evidence that Shakespeare played shovel-board at the 
con?” 

“Should I be far wrong in calling it (i.¢., the birthplace) a show- 
place, an interesting one no doubt, but you do not expect any one to 
get instruction or literary knowledge there ? ” 

“Do you think any one visiting the orchard would be inspired to 
attempt flights equal to Shakespeare ?” 


The following gems are taken from the speech of Mr. 
Vachell, K.C., the opposing counsel : 


‘The house gratified a sentimental feeling that admirers of Shakes- 
— had, of desiring to see what sort of a place the great man was 

rn in. People did not visit Stratford in complete ignorance of 
Shakespeare’s works, and then, merely because they had seen those 
rooms, at once come to the conclusion that he must have been a 
wonderful man, and become Shakespearean scholars.... Anne 
Hathaway’s Cottage was really an excellent national side-show, but 
there was really —— in it. Anne herself played but a secondary 
part in Shakespeare’s life. She was only his wife and would not write 
or assist him in his writings.” 


It might almost as well be argued that no persons must 
leave the precincts of the British Museum without under- 
going a searching examination as to what they had learned 
during their visit, and if they failed to satisfy the exami- 
ners, the British Museum must cease to be regarded 
as an educational institution. Mr. Hugo Young put that 
point rather well when he asked: “‘ You have never heard 
of a scientific or literary association liable to be rated 
because the members did not always keep solemn faces or 
spend the whole day in study. Some people who visit the 
British Museum go to the opera at night, 





Comment is needless. All true lovers of literature, all 
who are proud of being the countrymen of the world’s 
eatest dramatist must feel some sort of shame that so 
ivolous—we had almost written so vulgar—a tone could 





prevail in a case of the kind. It would be impossible in 
the countries of Moliére, or Dante, or Goethe. There, 
although the legal aspect of the case might have been the 
same as here, the inquiry would have been conducted with 
intelligence, reverence, and dignity. 


We understand that the townspeople of Stratford regard 
the decision as a glorious victory for the municipality, but 
outsiders will probably be inclined to take the view that 
the paltry triumph will injure the credit of the borough, 
and discourage genuine lovers of Shakespeare from paying 
it a visit, 


The death last week of Mr. John Hay at the age of sixty- 
seven removed a particularly typical American, one who 
was soldier, ambassador, iournalist, statesman and man of 
letters. To English people he was chiefly memorable as 
ambassador and man of letters. As soldier he served 
during the American Civil War, was secretary, adjutant 
and aide-de-camp to President Lincoln. As ambassador 
he followed James Russell Lowell and Mr. Bayard as 
representative of the United States at the Court of 
St. James’. As journalist he was leader-writer on the 
New York Tribune from 1870-1875. From 1865 to 1870 
he held diplomatic appointments at Paris, Vienna and 
Madrid, and the fruit of his stay at the latter place was 
the publication in 1871 of his “Castilian Days,” a work 
which was warmly commended at the time as a readable 
book, the author being recognised as possessing a keen 
sense of what would “agreeably engage the attention of 
the general reader without jading it.”” His most important 
work was the elaborate ten-volume biography of Abraham 
Lincoln which he wrote in conjunction with J. G. Nicolay 


(1890). 


To British readers, however, he was less known by his 
work as biographer than as the writer of two small volumes 
of verse (both of them were published in the same year as 
his *‘Castilian Days’’), ‘“‘ Pike County Ballads and Other 
Pieces’ and “‘ Little Breeches and other Pieces, Humorous, 
Descriptive and Pathetic,” which have been reprinted by 
Henry Morley in “ Routledge’s Companion Poets”’ (1891). 
Mr. Hay was discovered as a poet by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
at a time when the present American Ambassador was 
editing the New York Tribune. One night, Mr. Hay showed 
his chief some verses. ‘I don’t suppose you can use them,” 
he said, * but you might like to look overthem.” Mr. Reid 
sent them to the printer unread, and when they came to 
him in proof he was not less astonished than delighted. 
The contribution thus submitted was “‘ Little Breeches.” 
When the Tribune published them, they achieved an 
instant popularity, and could hardly be printed fast 
enough to meet the demand. 





These are the lines in “‘ Little Breeches” which specially 
appealed to the go-ahead, hustling American people. The 
little hero had been saved from death—run away with by 
a turnip waggon in a blizzard—and was found, alive and 
warm, nestling among the lambs in a sheepfold : 


‘* How did he get thar? Angels. 
He'd never have walked in that storm. 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 


** And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own 
Is a durned sight better business 
Than loafing around the Throne."’ 


It is too much, perhaps, to say that Mr. Hay’s heroes 
would expectorate on the jasper floor; but the broad, the 
very broad, humanity and the homeliness of diction which 
have made these poems so popular raise, on reflection, over 
again, the question whether or no they were written 
seriously or in parody of Bret Harte, The evidence is 
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complicated. On the one hand we have the authority of 
the New York Times, justly referred to as “ beyond 

uestion’”’ by our contributor in his reply to Mr. Harry 
Quilter’s letter in the Acapemy of April 1. On the other 
hand it has been recorded that Bret Harte was fond of 
saying that John Hay with the immortal stories in the 
“Pike County Ballads” had written things finer than 
anything of the sort that he himself had ever done. It has 
also been said that Hay ‘‘ wrote those ballads to convince 
his friends that imitations were easily made, and it was 
long after their private publication that he consented to 
their translation into the immortality of print.” This 
statement does not altogether agree with the facts, for 
Bret Harte began making a name by his verses at the 
same time that Hay published his, so that there can 
scarcely have been any question of ‘ imitation.” 





The question of imitation or parody is likely to remain 
obscure, but the following details may help to elucidate it. 
Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Heathen Chinee’’ appeared in 1870, and 
his first and second volumes of ‘‘ Poems ” in 1871. It was 
not until after the establishment of the Overland Monthly 
in 1868 that Harte began to gain any wide popularity; it 
was not until after the publication of his ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee”’ in 1870 that his verses became widely known. 
Hay’s “‘ Ballads” were published in book form in 1871, 
having previously appeared (some of them, at any rate) in 
the New York Tribune. 

A clever writer in the Forum, an American quarterly, has 
an article on the quality of contemporary fiction. “It is 
generally expected,’’ he says, “that it a contemporary 
writer has any ideas to express, he willexpress them most 
effectively in this form. In the twentieth century no other 
type of literature, unless the daily paper can be included in 
this classification, can be expected to reach the ear and heart 
of the democracy. In the course of all the ages there has 
at last been evolved this supreme literary medium for lack 
of which our rude forefathers had to be content with poetry, 
the drama, philosophy, and the like.” And then he goes 
on todeplore the fact that modern fiction is not making 
proper use of its opportunities. 


We are inclined to think that heis a little hard on modern 
fiction; to set it by the side of Thackeray, Dickens, or 
George Eliot, as he recommends, is to submit it toa test— 
that 1s, comparison with the classics—which no literature in 
its own day has ever been able to endure. To refer to the 
reviews of books that are now classics, is to find them some- 
times unappreciated, sometimes described in precisely the 
same terms of praise as are accorded to books that died as 
dead as mutton within six months of their publication. 
But that is a parenthesis. Where we think that Mr. 
Herbert W. Horwill is mistaken is on the very grounds 
of his argument: “‘ Our rude forefathers had to con- 
tent with poetry, the drama, philosophy, and the like.” 
That may be true of the least rude Pi these rude fore- 
fathers: the rest—that is the public which to-day goes to 
its libraries and confines its reading to novels—is the public 
which in former days had the drama and the drama only 
to learn from. The drama was to a great extent its pulpit, 
its political orator, its schoolmaster, its teacher of the 
truths of life. It is precisely the fact that there are so 
many other agencies at work for the education and the 
amusement of the public, which gives the great mass of 
modern fiction its trivial character, 


_Right and left there are societies, organisations, indi- 
vidual people and agencies of all kinds for the dissemina- 
tion of morals, doctrine and knowledge, to say nothing of 
the fact that every paper—even the most halfpenny and 
evening of halfpenny evening papers—is to a great 
extent a magazine of education in its own small way. 
Nobody, as a matter of fact, takes the teaching which he 











meets with in novels seriously. We should be surprised to 
hear that any one really learnt his history out of the 
historical novel, his beliefs out of the religious novel, 
his morals out of the novels with a purpose. People do 
not take these things as anything more than matters of 
momentary amusement, and it is not surprising that 
novelists should have realised the fact that they are not 
taken seriously and so be content, in nine cases out of ten, 
to answer the demand, which is for a moment’s amuse- 
ment tempered by that air of cultivation which the age 
exacts. 

It is the fashion at present to decry the historical novel, 
the religious novel and the novel with a purpose. The 
habit has been taken from critics who realise that the 
historical novel must almost of necessity be false history 
and false comment on life from beginning to end, and that 
the novel with a purpose and the religious novel are un- 
satisfactory because they are bound to generalise from 
individual cases. But in permeating a wider circle the 
objection has become very much changed on the way. 
The average reader who claims to dislike the historical 
novel, the novel with a purpose, the religious novel, dis- 
likes them not for the right reason, but because by intrud- 
ing serious matters of knowledge and thought upon the 
attention they spoil the mere amusement which he looks 
for from fiction. He has enough of that sort of thing, he 
will tell you, did he care to put his thoughts into words, 
outside his novels, and he resents finding it inside them. 


The Press, as everybody knows, is too fond of interfering 
and too apt to believe itself indispensable ; but the most 
flagrant case of its officiousness that has ever come under 
our notice is that revealed by Mr. Hall Caine at an after- 
dinner speech. The Press has created for him a double, 
who goes about saying that he thinks heis like Shakespeare 
—and some others—that he robs the widow and the 
orphan, that he bores great visitors to Man with chatter 
about ‘‘ The Deemster” and other books, and generally, by 
giving opportunities for the public contradiction of his false 
statements, attends with more zeal than discretion to the 
advertisement department of the literary industry. Surely 
to present Mr. Hall Caine with such an invention is to carry 
coals to Newcastle. If he had stood in need of any 
such person as this double, he has proved to the hilt his 
ability to create one for himself. Some peddling realist, 
whose sluggish imagination condemns him to study the 
facts of life before he tries to describe them in fiction, 
might be glad of a helping hand; but the Press has chosen 
for its clumsy assistance an author who in novel after novel 
has indicated the activity and independence of his own 
powers of invention. 


And Frankenstein has made such a stupid monster! 
His Shakespeare invention is particularly inept. When 
people really do look like Shakespeare, we know from 
“The Bab Ballads’ how inconvenient they find it. 
Besides, this lie is badly put. It isa poorcompliment. A 
clever double would have said that Shakespeare was like 
Mr. Hall Caine. 





Another task performed by this clumsy shadow is, we 
gather, to send paragraphs to the papers drawing undue 
attention to the novelist’s migrations and the state of 
his health. Who but a fool of a monster could imagine 
that any great man should be so vainglorious in little 
matters? And yet alas! it is not to be denied that some 
of them have this weakness. We were once shown a letter 
addressed by a popular writer to the editor of a leading 
daily paper. It enclosed a long report describing how the 


popular writer had lost his way in a fog on one of the 
mountains in the Lake District, but had ultimately found 
it again, and requested that publicity might be given to 
the announcement in large type. More recently we met an 
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indiscreet publisher who had just returned from saying 
good-bye at Charing Cross to a leading author on his 
departure for the continent. He showed us two para- 
graphs in the author’s handwriting, which had been given 
him for circulation. The first paragraph stated that the 
eminent author was going abroad for the benefit of his 
health, which was causing anxiety to his admirers; the 
second that the alarming rumours as to the author’s 
health were grossly exaggerated, and that he was, in fact, 
on the high road to recovery from what had only been a 
slight indisposition. We are almost tempted to offer a 
prize to any one who can guess the author’s name. 


After such trials as those mentioned, Victor Hugo’s are 
but light. Hugo had a real double, in flesh and blood, 
who exploited his physical resemblance to the Man of 
Genius. He cut his beard like Hugo’s, copied the Master’s 
dress in its smallest details, and so, for eighteen years, 
divided with the Master the admiration of the public. 
His especial delight was to pose in a poetical attitude in 
front of a Punch and Judy show. He did this, at a 
particular spot, every Thursday afternoon for years, 
thoroughly enjoying the murmurs of curiosity and 
applause proceeding from the gaping crowd which he 
deceived. We do not hear that he reaped any other 
reward but his pleasure. 


From Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, Breach and Co., 
we have received particulars of the famous Somersby 
Estate, which is to be disposed of by public auction, on 
July 20. The pamphlet is adorned with many beautiful 
photographs of the Brook, the Rectory, the Grange, and 
other scenes familiar to lovers of Tennyson. The Rec- 
tory is called “‘Somersby House” for some reason which 
we do not quite understand ; but we are glad to see that 
the auctioneers refer to our proposal to preserve it as a 
memorial to the famous poet. Any one who purchases 
the estate could find many excellent sites for a new house, 
and, sooth to say, the old Rectory would not make one of 
the best. The auctioneers state that the Grange is an old 
Elizabethan residence, but we should like to know what 
authority there is for this, as its erection is generally 
credited to Vanbrugh. It is greatly to be hoped that some 
lover of poetry and letters will take the opportunity to 
acquire the estate in order to convert the house into a 
Tennyson museum. 


The Preliminary Report of the Departmental Committee 
on the Royal College of Science and Royal School of Mines, 
South Kensington, is a good example of the British way of 
doing things. We do not sweep away existing institutions ; 
we weld them together, taking the good parts out of each. 
So we have done since we became a nation, in great things 
and small, and the proposed new Imperial College of 
Applied Science, which is assuredly no small thing in the 
history of the cultivation and efficiency of the nation, is to 
be made on the same principles. There are already a 
large number of bodies which teach applied science: the 
Royal College of Science and School of Mines, with its new 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories; the Central College 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute ; the University 
of London, which will soon embrace University College; 
King’s College, London, and many others. So we are to 
have our Charlottenburg, not drawn up all fresh and new 
on paper, but built up of organisations that have been at 
work for years; and if they have to “ muddle along” at 
first, finding out for themselves the proper adjustment of 
things and claims, they can at least bring their practical 
experience of the past to help in making a practical and 
useful institution. 


Not the least interesting piece of news in connection 
with the scheme is that there is an “anticipated gift’ of 
not less than four acres of ground from the Royal Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851. For more than fifty 





years there has been a piece of ground in Kensington, 
either not occupied at all, or unworthily occupied—at once 
an eyesore and a talent in a napkin—lying at the back of 
the Albert Hall, on the west side of the by-no-means 
entirely contemptible flight of steps which leads up to that 
homely suet-pudding of a building. We hope that that is 
the ground which the new Imperial College is to occupy. 


One of the most topical and interesting exhibitions at 
present open is that of the Japan Society in the a, of 
the Royal Water-Colour Society in Pall Mall East. The 
arms and armour of old Japan have been brought together 
from such famous collections as the King’s, the South Ken- 
sington, the Tomkinson, the Harding-Smith, and others, and 
the method of putting them on dummy figures adds a 
piquancy to the view as well as showing the beauties of the 
work in the best manner possible. A preface to the cata- 
logue is written by Mr. Dobree, who points out what an 
important and revered person was the forger of swords in 
feudal Japan. The post of official sword-maker is still held 
by a family which acquired it in 1603. The semi-religious 
rites which attended the forging of a sword were held as no 
sort of substitute for its quality; and the smith’s cere- 
monial dress, the charms against evil spirits which he kept 
in his workshop, and so forth, were not alone relied on. 
The metal is the very best that could be conceived for its 
purpose. As to the decoration, the ¢suba or sword-guards 
were the field for some of the choicest of Japanese artistic 
skill. So were the arrow-heads, of which there are many 
beautiful examples in this most interesting exhibition. 


Walmer Castle, where there is shortly to be a sale of 
furniture, has its link with literary history in Lady Hester 
Stanhope. At the time of her residence there she was not 
the turbaned “‘ wondrous white woman’’ who could draw a 
Kinglake or a Lamartine to Lebanon, on the chance that 
they would be received by her, but a daughter of the Gods 
with “‘a very fine figure and gait of a Queen,” and “a skin 
of dazzling fairness, bright eyes, and a wonderful play of 
expression.” Such was the woman—a niece of the younger 
Pitt—who on one occasion blackened the Premier’s face 
with burnt cork, and, when he was away, performed more 
serious work in planting trees and shrubs about the castle, 
and adorning the grounds with the ‘‘ old manner of avenues, 
alleys, and the like.” 


As a result of the recent discovery, in a Buckinghamshire 
village, of an old quarto of “‘ The Tragedie of King Richard 
the Third,” which will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
Wednesday next, five more quarto volumes have been 
forthcoming from Mr. George Carrington of Great Missen- 
den. Great Missenden is within a short distance of the 
cottage in Chalfont St. Giles to which Milton, “‘ Inferior to 
the vilest now become ”’, retired during the plague, just after 
“ Paradise Lost”’ had been completed. Milton had for 
neighbours Penn, whose meeting-place at the Jordans, with 
its secluded little burial-ground, still remains; and the 
Quaker Ellwood, in whom, though all was “irrevocably 
dark. . . . Without all hope of day,” he found a close 
friend, and who, on seeing *‘ Paradise Lost,’”’ advised the 
poet to write a companion poem, “‘ Paradise Found.” 


“The Tragedie of King Richard the Third”, a very 
rare fourth quarto, bears the signature ‘‘ Wm. Penn,’ 
probably that of the Admiral, father of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, in five places, and it is noteworthy that one 
of the five quartos which are to be offered by Messrs. 
Sotheby on the 29th bears the same autograph. This is 
the ‘Second Part of the History of King Henry the 
Fourth,” 1605; the others are the ‘‘ True Chronicle History 
of the Life and Death of King Lear,” 1608, ‘‘ The Tragedie 
of King Richard the Second,” 1605, the “ Historie of 
Henry the Fourth, with the Battell at Shrewsburie,”’ 1608, 
and “‘The Most Excellent Historie of the Merchant of 
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Venice, with the extreame Cruelty of Shylocke the Jew 
towards the said Merchant in cutting a just pound of his 
flesh ; and the obtaining of Portia by the Choyce of three 
Chests,” 1652. ¥ 
It is about forty years since the actual law of the censor- 
ship came into existence in Russia; and the Mir Bojy, a 
Liberal magazine, takes the opportunity of showing the 
extent of its operations. The law has been in force on 
seven hundred and fifteen occasions against some evening 
riodical, with the result that the sale in the suburbs has 
een forbidden two hundred and eighteen times, and 
publication suspended one hundred and fifty-three times, 
while twenty-eight papers have been suppressed for good 
and all. Little Russia, with its thirty-four million inhabi- 
‘tants is subjected to a special system, which is so severe 
that there are no newspapers at all in the Little Russian 
language. Popular literature may be described as dead. 
Out of two hundred and thirty books that have been sub- 
mitted to the censor in the last ten years only eighty have 
been published. 








LITERATURE 


* A NICE DERANGEMENT OF EPITAPHS” 


The Angel in the House, together with the Victories of Tove. By 
Coventry Patmore. With an Introduction by Axicr 


Meyne.t, (Routledge, 1s, net.) 


Tue only noteworthy feature of this new edition of Pat- 
more lies in a preface to it by Mrs. Meynell. Patmore’s 
literary history lends itself naturally to interesting treat- 
ment. He began by winning the admiration of the tow and 
being neglected by the many. Then followed a period of 
extreme popularity, and in the end he has returned to his 
old condition and is, in the words of his critic, “a 
greatly neglected poet.” It would be a laudable object of 
study to ascertain which of these phases is the most suit- 
able to the man. Washe worthy of his popularity, or does 
he deserve the obscurity into which he is beginning to fall ? 
Mrs. Meynell, as an old admirer, naturally takes the more 
favourable view, and therefore it may be interesting to 
examine the grounds on which her verdict is based. It differs 
essentially from that of the contemporaries of Patmore ; 
but this has to besaid—that Emerson, Hawthorne, Carlyle, 
Newman, and Ruskin, though each extremely able in his 
own way and, we might almost say, in every case possessed 
of genius, were not critics in the highest sense of the term. 
They were one and all led by the feeling of the moment, 
and Coventry Patmore happened to catch the ear of the 
elect, so that his friends were always inclined to make the 
most of his work. Tennyson, it is true, was somewhat 
different from the others, because, besides being a poet, he 
was one of the most perfect of critics, even though it be 
true that he wrote no set criticism. But what he said on 
examination comes to very little. Carlyle, it is obvious, 
understood the weakness of Patmore when he hinted at 
his “‘ antique Cowleian vein.” In other words, the poet was 
one of those who are apt to substitute a conceit for a fine 
metaphor ; and, as this is a notorious weakness of Mrs. 
Meynell herself, the extravagance of her language ought 
not to excite the wonder of many, even of those who will 
not agree with it. The most glaring example that we have 
found of this deviation from sound criticism on her part is 
in her praise of the lines : 


** Alone, alone with sky and sea, 
And her, the third simplicity.” 


Patmore in this instance was grotesque. Sky and sea may 
be simple in a way, but their simplicity is an absolutely 
different thing from the simplicity of a woman, and the 
comparison is neither more nor less than one of the conceits 
to which we have referred. To apply the adjectives 





“‘ wonderful” and “spacious” to these brief lines is simply 
“a nice derangement of epitaphs.” It was infelicitous of 
her to quote Chaucer a few pages further on, because, if 
one takes the line : 


** Now with his love, now in the coldé grave,” 


one sees at once the contrast between the conceit of 
Patmore and the exquisite and fine simplicity of the first 
of English poets. 

Occasionally Mrs. Meynell wanders off into an ecstasy of 
words that to one mind at least convey no meaning what- 
ever. As when she says that 


‘although the little ruled lines of the octosyllabic ‘Angel’ were to 
him not fetters but wings, yet the Odes flew on a larger and a nobler 
pinion. Their flight was into sidereal space and sidereal time ; it 
went far, and through the essentially single human heart—intimately 
into time and space, remotely into the heart of hearts.” 


All this talk about “‘a larger and a nobler pinion,” “sidereal 
space and sidereal time,” “‘ the essentially single human 
heart,” “intimately into time and space,” etc., consists of 
language that is too far-fetched for the purpose of precise 
and significant criticism. She says of Patmore in another 
place exactly what ‘‘ The Clerk of Oxenford” says of John 
Davidson in one of the current reviews; that is, that he 
was a realist. But her implied definition of realism is one 
of the most curious imaginable. We quote the passage : 


“Reality would suit Coventry Patmore better. He was, in his 
early work, a manifest realist of the kind which attracts and attaches 
the majority ; he wrote, that is, of contemporary life with ‘ finish.’ In 
the later poetry he is the poet of reality no less—the poet of experience 
and experiment. There never was a writer more immediately true, of 
a closer sincerity. His, moreover, is a great sincerity, not only 
because it is perfect, but because it is the sincerity of a great man.” 


We suppose that every man with any pretension to be a 
true poet is in asense a realist. Even if he is dealing with 
those fine and elusive impressions that chase one another 
like summer clouds across the mind, his greatness will be 
measuréd by the exactitude and truth with which he 
pictures them. If he exaggerate by a hair’s-breadth, by 
so much does he cease to be a great poet. To confine the 
word ‘‘real,”’ as Zola did, to the soap and bubbles of a 
woman washing clothes in a cottage is merely to shut out 
all materialism from the world of literature. When 
Tennyson wrote : 


“ This is true, the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow, 
Is remembering happier things,’’ 


he was giving utterance to, or repeating, a sentiment as real 
to a fine and cultivated nature as the cry for bread isin the 
mouth of a hungry man or a hungry child. Again we 
scarcely understand what our critic is driving at in the 
following quotation : 


“ He is an unique poet, as every poet of true greatness is, single and 
solitary ; nevertheless his solitude is the contemporary of the solitude 
of his fellows and equals. It is part of the same system. As an in- 
communicable planet, isolated, exchanges influences with the rest, so 
the greater poets of an age and nation are alone, but not out of the 
bounds of a spacious and an eternal society."’ 


Every human being is unique, and every man of sincerity 
who expresses what he thinks is unique, and the words 
used by Mrs. Meynell simply imply that Coventry Patmore 
was no imitator; that is to say, she declares his innocence 
of a vice that no one charges him with: As to her placing 
him amongst the greater poets, this seems to be only the 
extravagance of praise. Surely she does not mean to 
imply that Coventry Patmore stood on the same level as 
Tennyson, William Morris, Rossetti, Browning, Swinburne, 
or Matthew Arnold; yet her words have little or no meaning 
if this is not what they are meant to convey. One cannot 
help feeling regret that a writer with so fine a sense of 
appreciation as Mrs. Meynell should be not infrequently 
betrayed into language that is so absurd as to be 
grotesque. ‘In moderation lies your only true strength,” 
some one says somewhere, and Mrs. Meynell might well 
take the counsel to heart, 
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ments, or were expectants.”’ But this handful of interested 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited by Tempte 
Scorr. Vol. VII. Historical and Political Tracts—Irish. 
(Bell, 5s.) 

No one, who ever played a conspicuous part in English 

history and literature, been so cruelly and persistently 

misjudged as Jonathan Swift. Critics and historians alike 
have assailed him with a kind of personal rancour more 
than a century after his death, and so intelligent a man as 

Thackeray was unable to write of him with truth or 

moderation. In small things as in great he has been con- 

stantly misrepresented. The Anglo-Saxon dismisses him 
as an Irishman, though he had not a drop of Irish blood 
in his veins, though his birth in Dublin was a mere acci- 
dent. The humanitarian is shocked, because Swift fought 

a hard battle with the rough weapons of irony and con- 

tempt. The puritan is indignant, because the author of 

“* Gulliver”. permitted himself the customary licence of his 

age. Worst of all, the sentimentalist delights to picture 

him as the enemy of the human race, though none of his 
contemporaries better understood the value of friendship, 
or was more loyal in attachment than the Dean of St. 

Patrick’s. And it is perhaps worth while to consider why 

so great and honest a man has been involved in so thick a 

mist of obloquy. 

In the first place his very honesty has stood him in no good 
stead. He who dares to tell the truth not merely of this 
or that policy, but of the human race isa hero, to be sure, 
but he is not popular. His satire leaves an uneasy im- 
pression upon the Somansaplece mind, and this impression 
is soon converted into dislike. It is so much pleasanter, 
says the optimist, todraw a veil over the dark places of 
life, and to pretend that the ill-lit corners are in reality 
brighter than they seem. After all, Dr. Pangloss’ doctrine 
is as good as another, murmurs the average man, and all is 
for the best in the best possible world. But Swift was 
not content with this shallow optimism. He wished 
to deceive neither himself nor others, and his castigation of 
human follies and human infamies has caused him to 
appear a brute to the tender-hearted. This is one reason 
of his unpopularity. The other is closely allied. Not 
merely was he honest in controversy; he was an ironist to 
boot, and nothing arouses opposition so readily as irony. 
To those who love a psn and simple statement, even if it 
be a perversion of the truth, irony seems unintelligible or 
impertinent, or both, When Swift,stirred to anger by the 
misery of the People, fiercely proposed that the children of 
Ireland should be eaten, to prevent them “ from being a 
burthen to their parents or country,” he was charged 
with cruelty and denounced as a cannibal. Every a of 
his savage indignation was interpreted literally, and he has 
borne the brunt of insult and contumely ever since. 

Yet there is a very simple method of doing justice to 
Swift, and that is to study his works. As misunderstanding 
is caused by ignorance, so it may be dispelled by know- 
ledge. And we are, therefore, the better pleased with Mr. 
Temple Scott’s excellent edition of Swift’s “‘ Prose Works,” 
the seventh volume of which is now before us. Though, 
with the exception of ‘“‘A Modest Proposal,” this volume 
contains none of Swift’s better known works, it is entirely 
characteristic of its author. It is devoted to the loyal 
championship of Ireland, a country which never had a 
more faithful friend than Jonathan Swift. Now, the 
strength of Swift’s advocacy lies in the fact that he never 
overstates his case. If he recognises the injustice of 
England’s treatment of Ireland, he is equally alive to 
Ireland’s lazy thriftlessness. To make her help herself is 
the end and aim of all his pamphlets. If England excludes 
Irish goods from her ports, let Ireland retaliate, and wear 
nothing that is not made upon her ownground. If Swift’s 
“ Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufacture in 
Cloaths and Furniture of Houses’’ had been taken seriously, 
Ireland might have been saved much distress. The 
treatise, moreover, had an instant success, “and soon 
spread very fast, being agreeable to the sentiments of the 





busybodies was enough to spoil the effect of Swift’s 
eloquence. The printer of the pamphlet was arrested and 
forced to give great bail. The jury was “culled” with 
great care, and yet brought him in not guilty. The chief 
justice sent them back nine times, and then forced them 
to leave the matter to his mercy. The poor printer, 
accused of wishing to bring in the Pretender, would surely 
have gone to prison, had not the Duke of Grafton arrived, 
as Lord Lieutenant, and annulled the verdict. That was 
the spirit, in which all Swift’s attempts at reform were 
received. He was forced to fight even against those whose 
cause he pleaded, and while this present volume is a clear 
prose of his loyalty, it is an equally clear proof of the 
utility of his attempt to benefit Ireland. 

Although it is the fashion to describe Swift as one in- 
capable of the finer feelings, he spent his life in the service 
of others. He helped his friends as he helped Ireland, 
without thought of self or hope for reward. When he went 
to London in 1707, it was to obtain for the Irish clergy a 
remission of the tenths and first-fruits, and during his 
sojourn there he served every one except himself. The 
vast influence which he obtained he used entirely for the 
advantage of others. As Mr. Lecky says, “‘ there is scarcely 
a man of genius of the age who was not indebted to him.”’ 
In this matter of patronage he considered neither personal 
preference nor political opinion. He advanced his 
opponents with the same energy as his friends, if he 
believed their talents deserved it, and he boasted, with a 
proper pride, that he had provided for more than fifty 
people, not one of whom was a relation. He obtained 
subscriptions for Pope’s ‘‘ Homer”; he found places for 
Parnell and Steele, for Gay and Rowe ; and there was only 
one man whom he could not help, and that man himself. 
Nor was there much that he asked—merely that prefer- 
ment in the Church, to which his genius and his zeal 
entitled him. He never made a penny by his writings, 
and when Harley sent him a present of money it was 
almost the end of their friendship. He mever bowed 
the knee to the statesmen whom he served, and it was not 
a personal ambition but a sincere love of his country that 
drove him into politics. 

In truth there are few men of his time whose career was 
more honourable and useful than Swift’s. And he was 
still greater in literature than in affairs, He wrote a prose 
which for ease and strength has never been surpassed, and 
the versatility of his works is as wonderful as their 
excellence. at the same hand composed “ Gulliver’s 
Travels” and the “ Journal to Stella’”—the one the per- 
fection of artless artifice, the other a masterpiece of natural 
expression—is surprising enough, and this is but a small 

rt of his work. In political controversy he is, and will 
probably remain, without a rival. But, as we have said, his 
fierce scorn and mordant irony have always been mis- 
understood, and even “ Gulliver’s Travels,” that bitter satire 
on mankind, has been whittled down to a book for 
boys. A wiser opinion will presently prevail. There are 
already — that Swift is being estimated at his proper 
value. The foolish libels of Thackeray will soon be 
forgotten, and Jonathan Swift will at last be recognised 
for what he was, one of the greatest writers and one of the 
noblest men of a distinguished age. 


FRIENDSHIP’S LETTERS 
By T. B. (Smith, Elder, 7s, 6d. net.) 


Anonymity is more easily adopted than preserved. The 
signature ‘‘T, B.” veils rather than conceals a well-known 
writer whose style is too human to be other than self- 
revealing. Does “T. B.” really value that first assumed 
initial, or is he like the children who cry “A secret ! ’*just 
to provoke guessing ? For us, respectful though impatient 
of the mask, discretion is safest; in greeting the school- 


The Upton Letters. 
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master as poet, biographer and man of letters, we do but 
hint the truth. 

Books of Letters are always with us, and we would not 
have it otherwise, for though often spoilt individually by 
lack of taste or skill, they remain, in the abstract, ideal 
channels for thought, supreme mediators between writer 
and reader. Broadminded people forgive much in a 
letter; vengeance is disarmed by the helpless missive that 
leaves itself at our mercy by the Post. A letter is a pitiful 
thing, a mere fragment of a soul, yet so baldly complete 
in form. It has both the pathos and the efficiency of 
limitation; and just because letters live and die in one 
chapter, as it were, they are, when collected, something 
more than other books. They foster the eloquence of 
egoism, a born orator. In letters we pardon, nay welcome, 
“I” from first to last, and “I” (manners apart) am the 
hub of the universe. A letter is less a record than a voice, 
not so much a statement as a heart-beat. 

It was, therefore, with no small anxiety that we opened 
this latest volume of Letters. They might mean so much 
of gain or disappointment! Let us say at once that, true 
to life, they mix the two. That, in itself, is no mean 
exploit, especially for a book that lacks both courage and 
humour. The timid man fares no better in literature than 
in life. He comes short; he fails to win his own deserts, 
and such failure is not merely negative. Inability to say 
“Bo” to a goose has positive results; it means, among 
other things, that the goose may say “Bo” to you; and 
we regret for “T. B.’s” sake as well as for that of his 
readers that in addition to poetic feeling, a well-bred con- 
science and a charming style he cannot boast a lion-heart, 
nor even a furtive grin. 

“A book,” said Dr. Johnson, “should teach us to enjoy 
life or to endure it.” The ‘‘Upton Letters” do both. 
The writer teaches enjoyment by some beautiful word- 
pictures, by painting quiet fields, dingles set with prim- 
roses, the long s!opes of the wolds and “‘ the rich funereal 
pomp of Autumn.” But he has no courage for the 
abandonment of joy, and so all is veiled, watered, waver- 
ing,a spare meal of chicken-hearte | delights. Again these 
Letters extol endurance. Steady work, stability of char- 
acter, devotion to friendship, conscientious eins: all 
these qualities preach final perseverance from every page ; 
but once more a peasant patience elbows out her nobler 
sister, courage, and we, repulsed by the atmosphere of a 
sanctified treadmill, miss the martyr’s flame and 
rapture. 

his leak, and it is a big one, in a book of rare quality, 
is deplorable. ‘A well plucked ’un,”’ be he man or book, 
goes far, but fearfulness discolours the best work, and 
hampers both matter and manner. Still, all that is of less 
importance when Humour shoves the wheels; laughter is 
recognition ; if ‘‘T. B.”’ had but once smiled at himself, or 
at his leak, at “ Herbert”’ or the reader ! 

‘*The Upton Letters” were written to a friend whose 
health exiled him, with wife and daughters, from England. 
“ T. B.,” the writer, is a schoolmaster, unmarried, lonely, 
sensitive, morbidly egoistical, but high-minded and 
sincere. The Letters, covering some twelve months (1904- 
1g05), were written to interest and console the exiled 
‘““Herbert”’ and are published in response to the wish of 
his widow soon after his sudden death. The first letter is 
written on hearing the sentence of banishment, the last 
breaks off, unfinished, at the news of death. 

The letters are, in the Preface, announced as genuine ; 
personal matters and casual detail are omitted, but books 
are criticised, educational problems discussed, and ethical 
questions aired with confidence and freedom. There is not 
a trace of posing, though we attribute much of the rest- 
lessness, dumb depression and hesitancy of ‘“ T. B.’s’”’ life 
and thought to a self-consciousness that in its turn was 
probably due to physical causes. There is a painstaking 
stupidity here and there that savours of the liver, and 


also a kindly egoism which for some of us fills the whole 
void between eternity and potted meat and is innocently 
dyspeptic in origin. 








“T. B.,” veiled or unveiled, is ‘‘ Mark Rutherford” with 
a difference. His English is as pure though not as power- 
ful ; he is equally interested in the great scheme of things, 
and he is as desperately in earnest. But “The Upton 
Letters” are persistently subjective, a criticism inapplic- 
able to “‘ Mark Rutherford’s”’ writings: they record moods 
rather than convictions, and sound throughout a fanciful, 
almost a feminine note, of which “ Rutherford” is 
incapable. 

Two features stand out as mainly characteristic of the 
book as a whole; one is the enlightened views on educa- 
tion and the other the haunting thought of death. “ T.B.”’ 
has much to say about boys. He wonders whether he could 
possibly write a school story, and reflects that the incidents 
of school life do not lend themselves to dramatic situa- 
tions. But what about “Tom Brown”? “T.B.” attacks 
“*Stalky and Co.,” as not typical ; perhaps it is not : nothing 
Kipling writes is strictly typical; it is the ‘ traveller’s 
tale” in character that inspires him. Yet to write a first- 
rate school story is not, as “T.B.”’ mildly declares, impos- 
sible. Talbot Baines Reed succeeded, and ‘‘ The Hills,” 
by Mr. Vachell, is a triumph. 

But “ T.B.,” with characteristic lack of courage, dwells 
on the obstacles. ‘The difficulties,” he asserts, ** are well- 
nigh insuperable. Narrative would be trivial, conversa- 
tion affected, motives inexplicable” (why, unless of malice 
aforethought ?). ‘“‘The boy,” he goes on, “remains 
insoluble, now a demon, now an angel” (what can the 
character painter ask more ?); “‘and thus the only con- 
clusion is that it is better to take things as they come, 
and not to attempt to describe the indescribable.” Not 
at all. The indescribable, as “‘T.B.,”’ of all men, thinks, 
and in his books has proved, is to the artist the one thin 
worth describing. To attempt the impossible is the sou 
of art. 

As for the perpetual thought of death which shadows 
the Letters, here again is no pose, but another indication, 
it may be, of a low tide in courage and humour. And yet 
“T.B.’s” painful sense of impermanence never really 
gets the upperhand. “A Faith in God and a Faith in 
Love” hold out for him ‘‘ a tender defiance against change 
and suffering and death,” and though he feels that “‘all 
experience points to swift and ceaseless change,” he adds 
that “‘all our instincts seem to speak of permanence.” He 
and the rest of us might take a hint from words graven on 
an old-time tombstone: ‘Think on living,” and glean 
composure if not comfort from Kant’s assertion : ‘‘ To arise 
and to perish are not changes of that which arises and 
perishes; change is a mode of existence which follows 
another mode of existence of the same object, hence 
whatever changes is permanent and its condition only 
changes.” 

We feel too that “T.B.” is somewhat hard on the 
“desire for recognition”—his own and other people’s. 
Surely, unless perverted by an inflated egoism, the wish 
to succeed is a healthy instinct ? It need be nothing worse 
than the marksman’s desire to hit the bull’s eye; and, to 
be practical, we find it difficult to recognise value in paint- 
ing what no one will look at, in writing what no one will 
read. 

For the rest, the Letters are delightful, and we can end 
on no other chord than that of gratitude. “ T.B.’s”’ views 
on Liturgy, on all that should be aimed at in Services for 
boys, what he calls his “fussy appreciations” of books, 
his descriptions of all the scenic “ properties ” of holidays, 
of wayside inns, sleepy villages, and ancient manor-houses, 
all that he says and implies of life and living in over three 
hundred pages of eloquence and culture—these things are 
a rich gift to the world of Letters. 

For all its timidity the book is a bugle-call, ‘‘T.B.” 
holds “le vrai de tout” in contradistinction to “ le vrai de 
rien.” ‘“‘ The simplicity of the Gospel,” he says, ‘* seems 
to me to be inconsistent with the Expansion of England ; 
and I dare not say off-hand that the latter is the finer 
idea.” What! a whiff of humour after all ? 

The last pages, saddened by the death of his friend, are 
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illumined by the “light behind,” and by the clear convic- 
tion that life surpasses doctrine. As for the anonymity, if 
by any chance it still exists, we feel sure that in this case 
at least “it is a witness still of excellency to put a strange 
face on its own perfection.” 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace. By A. C. Picov> 
M.A., F.S.S. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE contents of this modest looking volume are altogether 
disproportionate to its size, and the book will, we fear, 
prove somewhat disappointing. Of the importance of its 
subject there is no question, and the author’s capacity to 
deal with it is beyond doubt; but to the average reader 
the volume must —— too condensed, rather a carefully 
arranged syllabus fora long course of lectures, an analytical 
index of what is in the writer’s mind, than a lucid explana- 
tion or review of one of the most important movements in 
the world. 

The great problem for every industrial community, soon 
or late, must be the division of wealth—what share of the 
fruits of success is to be apportioned to the worker; what 
share retained by the capitalist. On the day which exhibits 
the scientific solution of this question we shall read the 
riddle which has hitherto defied every inquirer. Mr. Pigou, 
however, does not despair of reading it, for he tells us at 
the outset that: 


‘we must know both how given motives will operate under given 
conditions, and also what the motives and conditions prevailing in real 
life as a matter of fact are"’ ; 


knowledge which some of us have deemed beyond attain- 
ment. The steps leading to industrial peace, so far as we 
have progressed along the road, are dealt with in the open- 
ing chapters, but not in a very happy or interesting manner, 
and it is unfortunate that the author did not make this 
part of his book much longer. 

“The Principles of Industrial Peace’’ are discussed in 
some seventy pages of most closely reasoned paragraphs. 
Here and there emerges a practical rule for the guidance of 
arbitrators in trade disputes, but we fear that unless he 
possesses the intellectual calibre of such men as Lord Rose- 
bery or Mr. Asquith (to take two obvious examples) the 
arbitrator who selects Mr. Pigou’s book for a guide will 
find the burden of his task too heavy for him to bear. In 
seeking a solution of the most constant problem which the 
arbitrator is called upon to deal with, the problem of wage 
adjustment, the book will give some help such as this: 


‘*When in doubt between a higher and lower wage, arbitrators 
ought to act upon the principle of awarding the higher one."’ 


But we also find it stated, with complete truth that 


‘any attempt to raise wages above the normal may in many instances 
injure the workfeople to whose interest it seems prima facie to 
redound.”’ 


And there are of course ‘‘ breaks in the Economic Har- 
monies” and 


‘* capital may have expanded or contracted relatively to population 
sufficiently in one case to increase and in another to diminish the share 
of the national dividend which is due to labour.” 


All that Mr. Pigou has to say is undeniable, but few men 
undertaking an arbitration would be at the pains of follow- 
ing the dry and difficult if perfectly direct path along which 
he leads. The practised economist nowadays is apt to 
assume too much knowledge in his public. That which to 
him has been a voyage over a placid sea and under a cloud- 
less sky proves too often to his terrified readers tempestuous 
travel amid shoals and quicksands. This is the defect of 
Mr. Pigou’s contribution to the study of *‘ Industrial 
Peace”; and it is much to be hoped that at some future 
time he may expand his book into, say, four volumes of 
equal size. The public would be great gainers and the 





author would, we feel convinced, substantially advance the 
cause of Conciliation. 

Arguments, and strong ones, he states for augmenting 
the authority of Trade Unions, which are clearly shown 
to have become most valuable factors for peace. 


‘‘As unions and employers’ federations become more centralised’ 
both their interest in maintaining peace among their branches and 
their power to enforce their will are increased."’ 

And again: 


“The increasing control of union executives over the weapon of 
epee. is being accompanied by a decline of disputes conducted by 
that means.” 


Mr. Pigou lays great stress, too, on the advantages of 
Conciliation Boards for given areas, promoting, as they do, 
better acquaintanceship and improved relations between 
employers and employed ; and he quotes a valuable obser- 
vation of Mr. Henry Crompton: 


‘* By having meetings regular a system and habit of settling difficul” 
ties grows up and becomes a business matter rather than a party 
struggle.” 


The question how far governments ought to promote the 
development of these strong central organisations is only 
slightly touched upon, but there is timely reference to the 
Taff Vale case and the position of Trade Unions conse- 
quent upon the judgment of the House of Lords. It pro- 
vides food for thought to be reminded that the great 
Unions may be tempted to abandon their authority over 
Trade disputes—‘“‘ separating strike from friendly benefits 
and retaining the latter alone in their hands.” That is, 
no doubt, an obvious way out of the difficulty in which 
they now find themselves, but it is one they will be re- 
luctant to adopt. They recognise to the full the advan- 
tages of “‘Peace’’; their efforts to-day are invariably in 
that direction, and they must be conscious of what Mr. 
Pigou insists upon with much emphasis: that the stronger 
and better organised the Unions the more powerful their 
influence will be. 

How intricate and difficult the settlement of wage dis- 
putes must be is plain enough from a single quotation of the 
compromise which was arrived at by the Scotch Concilia- 
tion Board : 

‘ The average net realised value of coal at the pit-bank for the time 
being taken in conjunction with the state of trade, and the prospects 
thereof is to be considered in fixing miners’ wages between theminimuin 
and maximum for the time being, and in current ordinary circum- 


stances a rise or fall of 6} per cent. in wages on the 1888 basis for 
every 444. per ton of rise or fall in the value of coal is reasonable." 


As regards sliding-scales, Mr. Pigou is of opinion that 
where the relations between employers and employed are 
bad they are preferable to an industrial agreement; but 
this, again, isnot the end. Should there be “‘some power 
in reserve’ in all conciliation agreements? In other 
words, should permanent provision be made for arbitration 
in the last resort ? 

Mr. Pigou inclines against Mr. Crompton’s view, regard- 
ing arbitration settlements as provocative of irritation and 
desiring to see the work of what he calls a “ ponderous 
machine” reduced to a minimum. Few people have any 
idea of the elaborate network of machinery which is daily 
assisting the course of industry by providing means to 
overcome disputes between workmen and their employers. 
Yet it is to the silent working of this machinery that we 
owe our immunity from strikes and the lock-out, and 
after reading what Mr. Pigou has to say on the subject we 
feel that their disappearance speaks volumes for the good 
sense and moderation both of Unions and masters. 

Mr. Pigou says : 


‘‘In another connection the problem is one which a man of practical 
experience and sound judgment might possibly solve for the particular 
trade in which his life has been spent. It is not one to which any 
general solution is possible or in regard to which an academic student 
can profitably offer an opinion.” 


For all that, we cannot help thinking that this book would 
have provided easier reading and commanded more atten- 
tion if Mr. Pigou had been more willing to ‘ take sides,”’ 
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and to point the way more clearly to those who desire to 
follow the course of industrial energy along the paths of 

ace. 

The final chapter on “ the problem of coercive interven- 
tion” is the most attractive in the book, for we cannot 
hope to have escaped altogether from the dangers of open 
industrial conflict. ‘Legal sanctions can be made so 
powerful that their attachment to an award is practically 
certain to procure its execution,” and the possibility that 
a law may sometimes fail in its purpose is not a complete 
argument to prove that it ought not to be passed. All 
that can be hoped from an Act of Parliament is that its 
existence will conduce to the mitigation of the danger which 
‘it seeks to meet—and with ourselves, at all events, there 
is considerable distaste for compulsion by force of law, 
except in such cases as those where conduct, other- 
wise perfectly legal, ‘“‘ may inflict the highest injury on 
society.” In the last resort, of course, the State might take 
action, but the circumstances would have to be exceptional, 
and the evil to the general body of the people a very real 
one before public opinion would approve it. 


MR. LEVESON GOWER’S REMINISCENCES 


Bygone Years. Recollections of the Hon, F, Leveson Gower. 
With a Portrait, (Murray, 12s, net.) 


It is a thousand pities that Mr. Leveson Gower never kept 
a regular journal. He shows in these reminiscences, all 
written after his eighty-sixth birthday, what a capital 
book he might have written if his memory, which is 
evidently remarkable, had been helped by diaries and 
other memoranda. Even as it is, we have to thank him 
for some pleasant hours spent in his urbane company. 
Like his brother, the late Lord Granville, so long known 
as “ Pussy”’ Granville, Mr. Leveson Gower has been all his 
life distinguished for his sociable qualities, which found 
free play in the pleasant political and literary society of 
the Victorian era. As a boy he was a favourite at 
Holland House, and his uncle, the Duke of Devonshire, 
took a great fancy to him. He sat in Parliament for 
many years, and twice refused high office proffered him by 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Poodle” Byng, Lady Marian Alford, 
those rival queens of society Lady Jersey and the Duchess 
of Sutherland, Sir James Lacaita, Rachel, Princess Lieven, 
the Grotes, Sir Joseph Paxton, Dizzy, Mr. Charteris (now 
the venerable and vigorous Lord Wemyss), Lord Brougham 
—these are some only of the miscellaneous people of 
celebrity who appear in Mr. Leveson Gower’s garrulous 
pages. We must, however, be content to quote a few 
passages which illustrate more especially his interest in 
those whose names are remembered in the history of 
literature, and concerning whose peculiarities he is delight- 
fully frank: 
his is an amusing picture of Mrs. Grote : 


‘* Mrs, Grote had certainly a respect for rank. I asked her one day 
whether she saw much of a neighbouring baronet. ‘How could I? 
He is an Irvingite!' ‘ But so is your great friend the Duke of Northum- 
berland.’ ‘Oh, that is quite another story.’ So a duke may hold 
opinions which a baronet may not. She was fond of chaff. One day 

r. Reeve complained of the road leading up to her house being so 
steep that his fly could hardly get up it. Upon which she remarked 
that he had probably with him the last number of the Edinburgh Review, 
of which he was the editor, On another day they had a dispute about 
some international question, which made him sarcastically exclaim, 
‘ Another Grotius!' She at once replied, ‘ Another Puffendorf!’—a 
name well suited to his portly person.” 


Of Lady Holland he gives, on the whole, a pleasant 
impression. She had an extraordinary fear of death; and, 
having been pe to go to Bowood by the new rail- 
= she made Brunel, who had built the line, go with her 
and held his hand the whole way! Of Lady Blessington, 


on the contrary, Mr. Leveson Gower has the poorest 
opinion. 


After narrating how she married her step- 





daughter to “ that good-for-nothing fellow, Count d’Orsay,” 
he says severely : 


“In spite of all this, Lady Blessington is described my er modern 
writers as ‘ the gorgeous Lady Blessington.’ She was dsome, and 
had some Irish wit; but her literary © ponpmeronenns were poor, and 
only got into notice through being puffed by penny-a-liners whom she 
entertained at her table. I was never inside Gore House, but I was 
told by others who knew it that with some few exceptions the company 
was inferior, and to com it with that of Holland House, as has 
sometimes been done, is simply ridiculous.”’ 


Mr. Leveson Gower evidently particularly dislikes any- 
thing like snobbery, for he observes : 


‘I once missed meeting Dickens at Chatsworth, who left on the day 
of my arrival. Thackeray came that same afternoon, and was anxious 
to hear about Dickens’ visit. He wondered whether he had toadied 
the Duke very much. My impression is that, pre professing to be 
friends, these two great novelists did not care much for one another.” 


At Christ Church, he was a contemporary of Ruskin, 
of whom he succeeds in conveying a rather novel impres- 
sion : 


‘*Ruskin on one occasion gave a large “ep to which he invited 
some of the leading undergraduates whom he did not know. His 
speech on this occasion did not make a favourable impression. He 
said he could hardly express how much he felt honoured that so many 
young men who were superior to him socially should have conde- 
scended to accept his invitation. This disinclined us to keep up the 
acquaintance, although we were the losers thereby.” 


Here is some engaging doggerel in which Lowell explains 
that he cannot pay a visit to Mr. Leveson Gower’s Surrey 
home: 

** How gladly would I, if I might, 
My Wheaton’s dreary tome bury, 
And hasten with the lessening light 
To the warm arms of Holmbury ! 


‘* Homebury’s the spelling I prefer ; 
Oh, could I make a bee-line 
Thither, to curl me up and purr 

With comfort more than feline ! 


** Alas, it cannot be, for I 
Am pinioned here in London, 
A male Andromeda, to sigh 
That pledges can’t be undone! 


‘* His view is Leveson’s chiefest boast, 
Unconscious that the part of it 

His guests see gladliest is their host, 
The sunshine at the heart of it ; 


“« The friendly voice, the manners bland, 
The culture—not too much of it— 
I must forego, the honest hand, 
With welcome in the touch of it; 


“ Across the void that hand I press, 
And think, the surest rental man, 
Mocking at Land Leagues, is the cess 
All true hearts pay a gentleman.” 


We have only space, in conclusion, for this vivid and 
entertaining picture of the Carlyles : 


‘* My recollection of the latter [Mrs. Carlyle] is, sitting in a corner 
busy with her embroidery, with no one speaking to her, One can 
easily imagine how much so clever a woman must have resented this 
neglect. I never was converted to Carlyle’s views, but I could not 
help being fascinated by his eloquence, originality, and vehement 
abuse of everybody and everything, which in most people would be 
repellent, but in him was amusing. . . . One day Louisa, Lord Ash- 
burton’s second wife, who continued to show him the same kindness as 
her predecessor, asked Lady Marian Alford and me to meet him at 
dinner. We were therefore a party of four, and all through the repast 
the two ladies fervently worshipped the great man, which he did not 
take amiss, As I am not a hero-worship and disliked some of his 
opinions, I maliciously introduced the subject of slavery. Mr. Carlyle 
rose to the occasion, defended slavery, and vilified the abolitionists, 
The two ladies, who had tender hearts and abhorred slavery from the 
bottom of their souls, were much disturbed. ‘Oh, Mr. Carlyle, do not 
say that! You cannot mean it. Have you ever read Mrs, Stowe?’ 
‘A poor foolish woman, who wrote a book of wretched trash called 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin."’ My purpose was achieved, and for a short 
time the adoration abated.” 
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REFLECTED MYSTICISM 
A Modern Mystic’s Way. (Duckworth, 2s. 6d.) 


WE expect a mystic to have an harmonious system, a set 
of consistent symbols that shall join the seen and the un- 
seen by a suggestive and always ecstatic exposition of the 
seen and especially of the mystic’s own experience. But 
this anonymous author seems to be in a position which 
must make difficult anything that could with precision be 
called mysticism. She was once a Huxleyan agnostic and 
was released by the discovery of the 


‘ set of memories, thoughts and feelings which are extra-marginal and 
outside of the primary consciousness altogether, but yet must be 
classed as conscious facts of some sort, able to reveal their presence by 
unmistakable signs,’’ 


and by a suffering bird which evoked the divine love in its 
rescuer. She went on to read the mystics. She has known 
and studied Michael Fairless and her work. But her treat- 
ment of the incident of the bird prepared us for the fatal 
weakness of the book. It is charming, and is full of 
allusions that will mean much to a sympathetic reader ; 
but the author is so anxious to use her later thoughts, 
experiences and readings in the mystics, that she leaves the 
incident in mystery, and the door to her whole work is thus 
hardly even ajar. In fact, she is without that firmness 
and definiteness which go with the strangeness of a true 
mystic, as they do with the clouds of mother-of-pearl. 
This fault extends through all the book. It does not 
prevent the highly gifted author from giving us several fine 
things, sentences that might have been Behmen’s, and 
sentences from Behmen himself with a richer meaning than 
before, along with much that is rhetorical rather than 
mystical. But it does give the impression that the author 
has vainly struggled with half-completed thoughts and 
with others’ thoughts that are not yet quite her own. 
Could a mystic have said: “‘ The world is full of miracle 
and mystery, when I do not forget” ? or: “‘I dare to say 
that I absorb the very life of God for the feeding of a 
life in body and soul”? The greater part of the boo 
might thus have been the work of her intellect alone. 
The thoughts on our relation to other forms of life—on 
foreknowledge and freewill, for example—are admirable. 
But often the author weakens the effect of her thoughts by 
straining to show their spiritual significance, to relate them 
to a dimly apprehended whole. She uses scientific know- 
ledge in a way which only a vision could justify; and the 
vision is absent. In short, she has not been sufficiently 
aware of the danger of trying to combine, by an intellectual 
effort, intellectual and emotional things which have not 
been made one by a true ecstasy, although she herself says 
that “no least manifestation of Him through things that 
are being made can be perceived save where the heart 
embraces with the mind.” 


THE PLEA OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


The Souls of Black Folk. Essays and Sketches by W. E. 
Burcuarpt pu Bors. (Constable, 5s.) 


Tuts is a very remarkable and even startling book. It is 
written by a cultured American Negro who is not ashamed 
of his race, and it embodies in a striking literary form the 
complaint of the Negro against the attitude of the modern 
American world. At many points it rises to real heights 
of beauty, and it is always vigorous, clear, and effective. 
Taken together, these sketches form the most notable 
contribution to Anglo-Saxon literature that we can 
remember to have yet seen from a Negro pen. It will be 
well for America if she listens to the complaint in this 
form. 

The world is witnessing at present the second great 
crisis in the American Negro problem. The great outburst of 
feeling that produced the War of Emancipation has passed 





away. The Negro was given liberty by the armies of the 
North; but he is still refused eouality or fraternity by the 
South. He cannot even be sure of justice, and his freedom, 
threatened by perversions of law and custom, is by no 
means entirely safe. The North, anxious to make up her 
quarrel with the South, is tired of the Negro. The South 
has never forgotten or forgiven, and is again exercising all 
the powers of its State Home Rule to disfranchise and 
degrade the immense black race—now swollen to ten 
millions—that dwells in its midst. It is a perilous 
situation. On one side, a vast free race increasing in 
wealth, culture and ambition; on the other, an angry, 
suspicious white population, increasingly prone to summary 
lynching: 

4 du Bois’ book is the plea of the Negro from behind 
this “ Colour Veil.” It is the claim of this hapless race to 
a share in the civilisation which they find around them— 
the claim to be Americans and not resident aliens—to be 
human citizens in the full sense of the word. At present 
the barrier is more rigid, perhaps, than it has ever been 
since the Emancipation. There is acomplex machinery of 
separation—separate cars on the railways, separate schools 
and colleges, separate churches, separate streets, even 
separate towns and villages, It is not for Englishmen, 
indeed, to stand as judges. We have not a black popula- 
tion in our midst. We cannot share the panic of the white 
race when the black is knocking at the door. Have we 
not a shadow of the same policy in India, where the 
danger and the excuse are both incomparably less? But 
Mr. du Bois’ plea is that the American loses as much as 
the African by the separation. Has not the Negro brought 
to America his music and his songs, his fairy-tales and his 
folk-lore, his faith and his reverence, and, above all, that 
intense belief in freedom which makes him at present the 
truest exponent of the “ pure human spirit of the Declara- 
tion of Independence’’? Is America so rich in these 
things that she should wholly reject them ? 

Every great nation has its problem, which is the true 
test of its ability to rule. In the end, a nation is judged 
by its difficulties ; and the United States cannot even, with 
its immense prosperity, safely neglect the problem of the 
Black Folk. The South seems to be repeating to-day the 
old mistake of the slave-merchants. It is forgetting that the 
Negro has asoul. During the last ten years Mr. du Bois 
notes three great movements in the South: 

(1) The disfranchisement of the Negro ; 

(2) The legal creation of a distinct status of civil inferiority for the 


Negro ; 
(3) The steady withdrawal of aid from institutions for the higher 


training of the Negro; 


—all three tending to drive the Negro back into servitude. 
The tendency has been increased, in the view of Mr. du 
Bois, by Mr. Booker Washington’s surrender of political 
claims. But if the aim was to crush the Negro, it has 
signally failed. There has been a steady increase in the 
Negro search after culture— 


‘There were, in the years from 1875 to 1886, 22 Negro graduates 
from Northern colleges; from 1885 to 1890 there were 43, and from 
1895 to 1900 nearly roo graduates. From Southern Negro colleges 
there were, in the same periods, 143, 413, and over 500 graduates."’ 


Behind this, and now an immense power in the United 
States, are those great Negro churches which have sprung 
up so quickly since the Emancipation. 


“The census of 1890 showed nearly twenty-four thousand Negro 
churches in the country, with a total membership of over two and a 
half millions, or ten actual church members to every twenty-eight 
persons, and in some Southern States one in every two persons.” 


In two stories of great pathos and power, the ‘‘ Coming 
of John” and “Alexander Crummell,” Mr. du Bois 
tells us how these contrasts are working out in American 
life—with what travail and bitterness of spirit, with what 
constant tragedy and crisis of individual life. The edu- 
cated Negro can find no sphere. He is still an outcast, 
despised, often disfranchised, and sometimes even robbed 
and lynched without trial. The masses of the ten million 
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Negroes are badly housed, badly paid, and gradually being 
driven, by process of law, into a kind of slavery in another 
form : 

‘* Fully ninety-four per cent. have struggled for land and failed, and 
half of them sit in hopeless serfdom. For these there is one other 
avenue of escape towards which they have turned in increasing num- 
bers, namely, migration to town.” 


And so the towns became choked up with a vast Negro 
population, shunned and despised, discontented, gradually 
drifting towards the Niagara of despair and wild revolt. 
Few of the Negroes left in the country possess land, and 
many of them pass in the shape of convicts or debtors 
back into a very genuine slavery. The same causes that 
are undoing the emancipation of the serfs in Russia are 
also undoing the emancipation of the slaves in America. 
In both cases an economic slavery is making a mockery of 
civil freedom. 

These bare statements give little idea of the poetry and 
charm of Mr. du Bois’ book. Perhaps his own writing 
is the most powerful part of his plea. For it shows that 
the Negro comes into our modern civilisation as a new 
and vital force, not, like the Hindoo, as the member of a 
decadent civilisation, but emerging from savagery with 
hope and strength on his brow. Are we right, in our own 
interests, to deny him entrance? Can we be so certain 
that our hostility is even wise ? Would it not be safer to 
make friends with this new, unmeasured force? Are we 
so sure that the White Man will always lead ? 


LITTLE MISS BROWNE IN FRANCE 


The Diary of a Girl in France in 1821, By Mary Browne. With 
Illustrations by Herself and an Introduction by Eupuemia 
Stewart Browne. Edited by Commander the Hon. 
H, N. Snore, R.N. (Murray. Qs. net.) 


Tuis is a perfectly irresistible book, a pure delight to all 
lovers of children and quaintness. It refuses to be classified, 
and that is not the least of its charms. Mary Browne, so 
the introduction tells us, was the second daughter of 
William Browne, Esquire, of Tallentire Hall, Cumberland. 
On her mother’s side she descended from the Stuarts and 
the Plantagenets. She was a gardener and a naturalist at 
a time when such tastes were quite unfashionable; she 
painted beautifully, and her nature was singularly lovable 
and unselfish. Her death at the early age of twenty-six 
must have been a bitter grief, not only to her family, but 
to the whole village, where she was really adored. As a 
child she exhibited her originality and her powers of shrewd 
observation in this delightful journal, so happily preserved. 
She was fourteen when she paid this memorable visit to 
France with her parents and her five brothers and sisters. 
A sturdy little patriot indeed she shows herself, and a most 
unsparing critic of all foreign ways and notions. Her 
pictures illustrate her national prejudices even more vividly 
than her naif comments. They are really extraordinary 
drawings, astonishingly original and forcible, and all 
marked by a delicate but distinct touch of caricature 
which must have been wholly unconscious. Alas! we 
cannot reproduce any of them; all we can do is to convey 
by means of extracts some idea of the peculiar raciness of 
this diary, with its sublimely unconscious flashes of humour, 
mostly shown in severe foot-notes. The italics are ours, not 
Miss Browne’s: 


“Here [Amiens] papa left a pocket-handkerchief which was after- 
wards sent, but another gentleman got it by mistake. The French are 
very honest about stealing.” 

“ As several men were looking down at the bear [at the Jardin des 
Plantes], one dropt a shilling into the enclosure, and imprudently 
jumped in to get t, when the black bear tore him to pieces as soon as 

e reached the bottom. A man told us that the bear had never been well 
since.” 

** My greatest amusement was a little rose-tree that died soon after 
I got it.” 

‘*Our washerwoman had a little gir with green bead baskets in her 
ears.”’ 








“Mr. Spurrier was determined his French servants should do like 
English servants; if he succeeded, I think he did more than any 
person did before him.” a 

“ An English lady told us that at Boulogne there were quantities of 
English who came over in debt, and that a prison there was so full of 
English that it was called the British Hotel.” 

“TOADSTOOLS, ETC. July 28.—This was an excessively rainy day ; 
we found ten toadstools in Catherine’s room. .. .”’ 

‘Soon after the Peace an English gentleman brought over twelve 
of these Diep fish-women to Brighton to see England; they 


galloped up and down the streets like wild things, stopping to drink 
at every public-house; he kept them for a day or two, and then sent 
them back.” 


To a statement of Mary Browne’s that one Sunday 
evening they counted six drunken people passing their 
windows, there is this delightful foot-note : 


‘‘I think this must be a mistake.—W.B. Indeed it is not.— 
M.B.” 


Mary Browne gives some entertaining sidelights on his- 
torical personages. She went to the wedding in Notre 
Dame of Marshal Soult’s nephew with the femme de chambre 
of the Duchesse d’Angouléme : 


‘* Marshal Soult was a vulgar-looking man with a cross, disagreeable 
countenance, His nephew was not ill-looking. There were three 
bridesmaids, who looked old enough to be the bride's mother; they 
were little, and fat, and queerly dressed. ... After the ceremony 
there was a collection of money. Miss Ward told us only to give a 
sous or two; we observed that the bridegroom thought he had given 
too much, as he took out of the plate what he had at first given, and 
put in a smaller sum." a 

“Neither the Duchesse d’Angouléme nor the Duchesse de Berri 
are [sic] pretty ; the Duchesse de Berri has very red eyes."’ 

“Monsieur Soupé (from whom we got our wine) was the King’s 
wine-merchant. e told us that there were 500 bottles of wine drunk 
in the King’s house, and that the bills are settled every night; and 
that the King breakfasts at twelve o’clock on eggs and tea. He told 
us also that he had seen Buonaparte dine, and that he never took 
longer than eleven minutes. In the beginning of Louis XVI.'s reign 
1300 bottles a day were drunk.” 








MRS. BROWNING’S BIRTHPLACE 


In view of the centenary of the birth of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, the question of the place and the date of her 
birth is of interest, as various places and dates have 
been given. Mrs. Browning’s parents were married in the 
Gosforth Parish Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The entry 
in the Parish Register is as follows: 


‘* Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett, and Mary Graham Clarke, both 
of this parish, were married in this Church by license this fourteenth 
day of May, 1805, by me.—J. T. Ferwick, Curate. In the presence 
of John Graham Clarke, T. M. Barrett, John A. G. Clarke.” 


Mr. Barrett had not attained his majority, and his wife 
who resided at Fenham Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was 
several years older. 

The young couple took up their residence at Coxhoe 
Hall (or Coxhow Hall) Durham, which is situated in 
extensive grounds at Coxhoe, about five and a half miles 
south-east of Durham; here they resided from 1805 till 
1809, probably during the building of their subsequent 
residence at Hope End, near Ledbury, Herefordshire ; here, 
Elizabeth was born on March 6, 1806, and, probably on 
account of the uncertain condition of her health, she was 
privately baptized at Coxhoe Hall, by the vicar, the 
Rev. George Stephenson. On the occasion of the baptism 
of her brother Edward—who was drowned in Babbicombe 
Bay near Torquay in 1840—she was received into the 
Church, the ceremony consisting in the reading of the 
prayers, and the holding of the child over the font by the 
clergyman. 

The entries in the Parish Church Register at Kelloe are 
as follows : 


“Elizabeth Barrett Moulton-Barrett, Birth, March 6, 1806; 
Baptism, February ro, 1808; first child ; daughter of Edw4 Barrett 
Moulton-Barrett, of Coxhow Hall, Native of St. James's, Jamaica, by 
his wife Mary, late Clarke, Native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

“Edward Barrett Moulton-Barrett, Birth, June 26, 1807; Baptism, 
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February 10, 1808; second child; son of Edward Barrett Moulton- 
Barrett, Esq., of Coxhow Hall, Native of St. James’s, Jamaica, by 
his wife Mary, late Clarke, Native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne."’ 


This, together with Mr. Browning’s definite statement in 
the Prefatory Note to Mrs. Browning’s poems, dated 
December 10, 1887, that “Elizabeth was born, March 6, 
1806, at Coxhoe Hall, county of Durham, the residence of 
her father ’’—and in a foot-note thereto the entry from the 
Parish Church Register is given—ought certainly to be 
conclusive. 








THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 


I LIVE in a house of four walls and a roof 

And I keep from my Romany kindred aloof, 
For a fall-back am I from the Kings of the Road, 
And I dare not return to my ancient abode 
Out-of-doors. 


I mope and I moil for my clothes and my bread, 
For a floor for my feet and a roof for my head, 
But, O, I am proud of my kindred that roam 
Without any home and yet ever at home 
Out-of-doors ! 


And now and again I am called, and I know 

Who is waiting, and where, and right gladly I go, 
And I laugh and I drink and I dance and I sing, 
And my heart is as light as a bird on the wing 
Out-of-doors ! 
CHARLES DALMON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
REALISM IN POETRY 


I HAVE often been puzzled to understand what people mean 
by the word “realism,” and have gained small help from 
the article which appears in the current number of the 
Monthly Review, by a Clerk of Oxenford, on John David- 
son. The Clerk selects the realism of this poet as the most 
interesting point about him, and goes so far as to assert 
that Mr. Davidson “‘is the first realist that has appeared in 
English eg going on to say that “poetry has no 
greater foe than a gaudy veil of romance, which easily 
obscures the import of facts.” Now to test the truth of 
this statement let the reader turn to page 41, where he will 
find a long quotation wherein a man who has opened one 
of his veins and is dying speaks “‘ these glorious words ”— 
as they are called by the Clerk of Oxenford. The quota- 
tion is too long to reproduce ; its beginning, however, is as 
follows : 
*¢ But I have chosen Death. Death—and the noon [sic] 

Hangs low and broad upon the eastern verge 

Above a mist that floods the orient, 

Filling the deep ravines and shallow vales, 

Lake-like and wan, embossed with crested isles 

Of pine and birch. Death—and the drops of day 

Still stain the west a faintest tinge of rose 

The stars cannot o’erwash with innocence,” 


And the end is thus: 


** Death—and the wind blows chill across my face : 
The thin, long, hoary grass waves at my side 
With muffled tinkling . . . Not yet! No; my life 
Has not ebbed all away. I want to live 
A little while .. . Is moon gone so soon ? . 
They've put the shutters to, down there. . . The wind 
Is warm.. . Death—is it death ?... I had no chance... 
Perhaps I'll have another where I go... ; 
Another chance .. . How black! ... [ Dies.” 


On reading this I could not help asking what the 
reviewer meant by the term realist. One thing very 
plain is that this death differs essentially from similar 





incidents in the greatest of all literature. One turns 
almost instinctively to the death of Mercutio in Romeo 
and Juliet: 
‘* Help me into some house, Benvolio, 
Or I shall faint. A plague o’ both your houses ! 


They have made worms’ meat of me: I have it, 
And soundly too: your houses! ” 


Here the dying person has neither time nor inclination to 
notice such facts as that “the noon [sic] Hangs low and 
broad upon the eastern verge Above a mist that floods the 
orient.” He does not pause in his dying to remark that 
there is the “faintest tinge of rose” in the west, or that 
“* the river like a sleepless eye looks up.”” He has no thought 
for the “* pale shafts of smoke ” coming out of the cottage 
chimneys. If it be said that Mercutio was not so senti- 
mental as Hallowes, the gentleman who opens one of his 
veins, then we turn in the same play to the death of Juliet, 
and find that her last words are as brief and stern as those 
of the duellist : 


“* Yea, noise? then I'll be brief. O happy dagger! 
[Snatching Romeo's dagger. 
This is thy sheath [stabs herself]; there rust, and let me die.” 


It may be true—though I do not for a moment believe it 
—that John Davidson was the first realist, but surely these 
deaths are far more real than that of the person who “ word- 
pictures” it as the blood oozes out. We might put beside 
our other quotations the death of Lear: 


* And my poor fool is hang’d! No, no, no life ! 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never ! 
Pray you, undo this button: thank you, sir. 
Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips. 
Look there, look there ! [Dies.”’ 


Ex hypothesi, no poet who wrote before John Davidson was 
a realist, and though Lord Byron asked: ‘‘ Who is a poet if 
Pope is not ?” it may be that the Clerk of Oxenford rules 
him out. If the little man be admitted, however, it will 
be found that his sketches of death-bed scenes are more like 
the realism of Shakespzare than are those of John David- 
son. There are quite a number of them packed together 
at the end of the first of the Moral Essays, and we can 
scarcely do better than quote the passage : 


‘* The frugal crone, whom praying priests attend, 
Still tries to save the hallow'd taper’s end, 
Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires, 
For one puff more, and in the puff expires, 

* Odious! in woollen! 'twould a saint provoke,’ 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke,) 
* No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face: 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead— 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.’ 

The courtier smooth, who forty years had shined 
An humble servant to all human kind, 
Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue could stir, 
* If—where I'm goingI could serve you, sir?’ 

‘I give and I devise’ (old Euclio said, 
And sigh'd) ‘ my lands and tenements to Ned.’ 
‘Your money, sir?’ ‘My money, sir, what! all ? 
Why—if I must ’—(then wept)—' I give it Paul.’ 
‘The manor, sir ?'—‘ The manor ! hold,’ (he cried,) 
‘Not that—I cannot part with that ’—and died. 

And you brave Cobham! to the latest breath 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death : 
Such in those moments as in all the past, 
‘Oh, save my country, Heaven!’ shall be your last.” 


Such is death as it is pictured in some of our best 
literature, and the test by which we can judge how nearly 
the poets keep to the truth is our own experience. Those 
whose misfortune it is to have seen many of their friends 
pass away must be surprised at what one may call the 
variety of the farewell. The majority pass without a word 
orasign. Vitality gradually oozes out of them and as it 
goes away leaves them silent. But some there are who are 
rebellious to the last. ‘‘ It is not right for me to die, I have 
so much to do,” were the actual last words of a woman 
who was stricken down in the prime of life. We remember 
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too, the death of a man a little older, but who, judging by 

e, might yet have been capable of doing much good work. 

e sat on a chair because he had never in any previous 
illness taken to bed, and would pay no heed to the doctor 
who advised him to do so. It became necessary to tell 
him that his hours were short, and the only remark he 
made upon the point was: “Let me have a pipe of 
tobacco.” In his attempt to smoke, choking supervened, 
and these were the words that he spoke last on earth. 
This is real, because it is simply a chronicle of fact that 
came within the observation of the writer. He has seen 
others die, and what struck him most was that in the 
majority of cases the mind did not fasten on the immense 
change and the tragedy that was pending, but seemed to 
. fix itself on some small event or on some very minor 
consideration. Often the bestowal of favourite little trin- 
kets, that in nine cases out of ten are very slightly valued 
by those who receive them, occupies the last minutes of the 
dying ; oftener still—and this is more true of country 
people than of town people—the greatest solicitude is 
manifested as to the place and time of their burial. It is 
not given to agreat number of us to possess many lovers of 
Nature and poets in our acquaintance —I mean very few men 
comparable with Hallowes, whose dying words are chronicled 
by Mr. Davidson—but one such was the writer’s dearest 
friend, and he was cut off in the very prime of life bya 
disease that many people would account trivial, beginning, 
as it did, with a swelling in the nostrils. But when death 
became inevitable and the patient was aware of it, he 
faced the fact bravely and quietly. He grew a little more 
silent than before, but if any of his relatives waited for 
pregnant and beautiful sentences they were doomed to 
disappointment. These are written in certain poems left 
behind him. His mind, it seemed to me, grew weaker as 
the strength of his body ebbed away, and his last words 
were trivial in the extreme. 

John Davidson may or may not be a realist, but the 
realism which seems to be in the mind of the Clerk of 
Oxenford does not coincide with the reality in the mind of 
the present scribe. ‘ 








FICTION 


Will Warburton, a Romance of Real Life. 
(Constable, 6s.) 


A suGAR merchant, in the course of transferring his cash 
to a jam business, loses it and all his mother’s and sister's 
money, by the rashness of his speculating partner. His 
mother and sister live quietly and out of the world. It is, 
therefore, possible for him to send them their dividends, if 
only he can earn money, without letting them know of the 
disaster. He buys a small grocer’s business in the Fulham 
Road, and duly sends home the “ dividends” without 
causing suspicion, but conceals his occupation from all his 
friends and acquaintances. He is a hearty, sensitive man ; 
he finds the work wearisome; the ruin of a rival grocer 
depresses him; his acquaintance grows neglectful; the 
deception is suffocating ; a young female artist, Rosamund 
Elvan (a Bohemian, and lover of beaten copper and the 
like), with whom he has nearly fallen in love, sees him in 
the shop and flies in amazed disdain. He is sustained only 
by affection and respect for his people, and by a growing 
love for a poor little book-illustrator, Bertha Cross, who is 
a customer and a friend of Rosamund and other friends. 
The generous fellow once ran half across Europe to see 
Rosamund at a false address in the Pyrenees. In the end, 
he reveals his affairs to his people without any harm, and 
Bertha identifies him and accepts his love. He remains a 
gtocer and does without the world. 

Obviously, the value of such a tale does not lie in the 
wonder of the invention or in the exceptional weight of 
the spiritual and mental matters involved in it. It was 
never Gissing’s way to invest apparently trifling suburban 


By Groroe Gissine, 





life with the strangeness of eternal things, to suggest that 
sun and moon and stars and fate look not without concern 
upon it, as upon the dying of Hamlet, or the loves of Faust, 
or the wanderings of 22neas, or Marvell’s garden with a dial 
of diverse flowers; nor, with Zola, to stupefy us by the 
immensity and complication and horror of small lives ; nor 
with Stevenson, to gild with what is called “a style’ the 
simple water until it resembles sherry or at least Moselle. 
For Gissing had neither magic, nor a microscopic eye, nor 
aStyle. His business was with the arrangement of 
observation, with the moulding of mud so carefully into an 
average human form that its relation to the marble of 
Praxiteles was apparent. ‘‘ Will Warburton” is a monu- 
ment of “art for art’s sake.” Its arrangement is not quite | 
flawless ; we would quarrel with some of the sequences of 
chapters: but on the whole, it is a thing of noble shape. 
Within that shape, we see many things. There is, for 
example, the expression of Gissing’s mature character, with 
deep sympathy, tenderness in love, and scorn. There is 
difficult dialogue well done, as where Rosamund and her 
husband (an old friend of Warburton’s and a suddenly 
successful artist) discuss the marriage with Bertha Cross : 


‘* Rosamund heaved a sigh, murmuring ‘ Poor Bertha! ’ 

‘** A grocer's wife,’ said Franks, his eyes wandering... ‘Oh, confound 
it! Really, you know——’ He took an inipatient turn across the 
floor. Again his wife sighed and murmured : 

‘** Poor Bertha!’ 

‘“** Of course,’ said Franks, coming to a pause, ‘ there's a good deal 
to be said fer sticking to a business which yields a decent income, and 
promises much more.’ 

‘Money!’ exclaimed Rosamund scornfully. ‘ What is money ?’ 

‘** We find it useful,’ quietly remarked the other. 

“* Certainly we do; but you are an artist, Norbert, and money is 
only an. accident of your career. Do we ever talk about it, or think 
about it? Poor Bertha! With her talent!’" 


His humblest dialogue is fine. There is also a power of 
telling astory, spending itself, with self-sacrifice, on a story 
that is not in itself attractive, and without condescending 
to melodrama or to anything which does not arise out of 
the theme. There is consistent and most patient creation 
of characters moving in most patiently studied surround- 
ings. The Cross family—the mother and daughter in 
Walham Green, always losing their general servant—they 
live. Only a splendid talent could have done these things. 
And yet, if we exclude the value oi the suggestions of 
deeper things which are due rather to our brooding over the 
characters than to Gissing’s intention, the artist will seem 
to have been concerned with many superficial things and 
few that are deep. A grocer’s shop, ¢.g:, suggests more to 
us when we think of one in the Fulham Road than we 
find in all the mention of it here; and though we admit at 
once that the art which actually fixeseven a good deal less 
than is suggested to us, in never completed impressions, by 
the subject itself, may be a rare art, yet it. may be said 
not to be of the highest, when that subject is one as impor- 
tant as the grocer’s shop in “‘ Will Warburton.” In short, 
we are inclined to say of all the characters, as we say of 
some photographs: ‘‘ A good likeness”; but hardly more; 
and we are thus sent back to those radical questions about 
*‘art for art’s sake” which we do not propose to solve. 


The Image in the Sand. By E. F. Benson. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


Mr. E. F. BENson has now given us at least three kinds of 
books. There are the social tales, clever and exceedingly 
effective, flavoured each one with its own peculiar sauce 
piquante—the daring of ‘‘Dodo”’; the frank and pointed 
satire of “‘ Scarlet and Hyssop ’’—but depending essentially 
-upon certain generous sympathies which always colour his 
brisk, crisp, half flippant presentment of our modern social 
intercourse. And there is ‘that thoroughly “ bogie” 
wicked-uncle er: “The Luck of the Vails,” capable of 
differentiation, if for no other reason, on account of the 
whole-hearted excitement of its supernaturalisms. And, 
again, there is “‘ The Book of Months” with its carefully 
elaborated word-painting and close study of various 
aspects of Nature. But in ‘“‘ The Image in the Sand” we 
seem presented with a blend of all three kinds which it is 
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a little difficult to focus at a glance. Be that as it may, 
occultism is at the heart of the matter here, and Me 
Benson has followed the vein with fardeeperand more serious 
intent than he pursued it with in the story of the fateful 
“Luck.” Thescene opens in Egypt, that haunt of ancient 
sectets. Sirocco is blowing; mystery and vague trouble 
seem abroad, and when at midnight in the old temple of 
Mut, by the horse-shoe lake, Ida Jervis, breaking in upon a 
spirit-raising séance at which her father is sitting, is 
momentarily possessed and struck senseless by a powerful 
and malign influence, we realise the probable trend of the 
tale. It is in fact the old story of the struggle between 
the powers of light and darkness, the black Magic and the 
white for the possession of a girl’s soul—a Faust legend 
in effect, or its parallel expressed in terms of ancient and 
modern: occultism. To Tia Jervis’ Marguerite (a Mar- 

erite who never really falls), the “student and inquirer,” 
Fim Henderson, plays Faust, a Faust whose control over 
the evil spirit whom he has “released” is unconditional, 
and whose power to protect the girl from its covetous 
hatred is absolute until the temptation assails him to use 
this terror for his own ends. The scheme, already suffi- 
ciently difficult and fantastic, is further complicated by 
the fact that Henderson’s ultimate Nemesis resides not 
in the fiendish Set Nekht, but in Ida’s devoted servant, 
Abdul, her good medium in all her once innocent 
spiritualistic meditations, In this connection the act of 
self-sacrifice that frees her and once more binds the unquiet 
spirit is, as was almost inevitab'e, something of an anti- 

imax. The climax, itself, however, the struggle of Ida’s 
friends and household with the demoniac, has a vivid 
force, and, if the tale is to stand or fall by its power to 
conjure up horror, Mr. Benson must be credited with a 
considerable success in a difficult genre. His detail is 
effective, his Society sketches are admirable ; and he has 
managed to effect the necessary reconciliation of curious, 
sceptical modern London Society with the nebulous 
atmosphere with which he has surrounded it. That is 
no small feat. 


Glenanaar, By the Very Rev. P. A, Sueewan, D.D. 
mans, 6s.) 
No one but an Irishman can really understand the Irish. 
Even if the history of that distressful country for the last 
three hundred years and more did not make that abun- 
dantly clear, it becomes so immediately on a comparison 
of Irish characters in an Englishman’s novel with Irish 
characters drawn by an Irishman. The humorous side 
of their national temperament has been desctibed in 
“Some Experiences of an Irish R. M.” with a realism to 
which no English writer could have attained, and the 
romantic side is no less vividly painted by Canon Sheehan. 
Of the many books which he has written there is none 
which we have enjoyed more than ‘‘Glenanaar.”’ Never 
has he more successfully portrayed the strange nature 
and the variable emotions of his countrymen, the warmth 
of their love, the fierceness of their hate, their generosity 
and with it all their narrow-mindedness. The story turns 
upon the taint which in the mind of an Irishman clings 
to the descendants of a traitor or an informer. It is 
almost as ineradicable as the blood-guiltiness of the house 
of Laius, and though at the end of the book the accursed 
thing seems at last in the fourth generation to have been 
cleared away, we feel that we should not be surprised to 
see it reappear if there wete a second volume. Who 
can wonder that such a people has always been a thorn 
in the side of English statesmen? Irishmen cannot for- 
get their wrongs. To quote Dr. Sheehan’s own words at 
the end of a chapter vividly describing the trial of the 
Doneraile Conspirators at Cork in October 1829: 
“Cromwell begat massacres and burning; and massacres and 
burning begat reprisals ; and reprisals begat Penal Laws ; and Penal 
Laws begat insurrection ; and insurrection begat the Union ; and the 
Union begat outlawry ; and outlawry begat Whiteboyism; and 
Whiteboyism begat informers and judicial murders; and judicial 
tmurdets begat revenge, et da capo.” 
The book is, of course, written from the point of view of a 


(Long 





partisan, but we confidently believe that even readers as 
strongly prejudiced on the other side will be unable to 
resist its fascination. 


The Premier's Daughter. By Atice and Ciavpe Askew. 
(White, 6s.) 


It is not the literary merit of this book that. induces us 
to review it. It is exactly the kind of story which is 
popular in the form of a feuslleton ; we suspect that, if we 
had met it in that form, we should really have wanted to 
know what happened next and been content to wait a 
day for the knowledge. It is not, however, for that reason 
that we notice it, but for the curious evidence it shows of 
being the work of two hands. The authors have colla- 
borated, and very successfully we understand; on a number 
of books which we confess we never read; but they have 
not yet learned, somehow, how to “jine the flats.” There 
are, in fact, two styles in the book. One is what we might 
call the ordinary feuilleton style. We read, for instance, ina 
typical sentence, of the ‘‘ desperate wretch ” fleeing across 
“‘a wild waste of moor;” and the next minute we come 
upon some natural, simple, telling little phrase, some hint 
of acute observation, some subtle touch of character that 
is quite out of the reach of the ordinary fenilleton. Which 
is which—what is due to Mr. and what to Mrs. (or Miss)— 
we cannot, of course, pretend to guess; but the dis- 
crepancy only adds a fresh touch of interest to a book 
which we must admit having enjoyed. 


Grand Relations. (Unwin, 6s.) 


Mr. FLETCHER has already shown an intimate knowledge 
of the byways of Yorkshire, and in the present “ rustic 
comedy,” as he aptly describes his book, he shows an 
equally intimate knowledge of the people who live in that 
exuberant county and the puddings they eat. Ih these 
degenerate days of nut diet and vegetables it is a pleasure 
to read of the preparations made for high tea, “‘a noble 
sirloin and a ham and two pair o’ cold roast fowls and one 
pair o’ cold boiled and a tongue, let alone a brawn ’at’ll 
weigh ten pounds;” and the comment that: “‘it’s allus 
weel to be provided—when it’s a case of cut an’come agéan 
as often as ye like ye can varry soon get through a few o’ 
sich small stop-the-gaps as cold fowls and them theer.” 
These people are splendid; they know more of high tea 
than the higher life, and are so simple that they have 
never heard of the simple life. Such is the fare of the 
characters in Mr. Fletcher’s comedy, and as might he 
expected, there is nothing thin or paltry about them 
or about his treatment of them: the book is done as 
well as they “do themselves ;”’ the fun is as unflagging as 
their appetites, and as jovial as their tempers. Mr. George 
Gosling, a gallant young farmer, is saved from losing his 
lady-love, Miss Victoria Jex, by the address of his volatile 
friend, Mr. Parker, who plays the part of a rich uncle and 
turns the scale in George’s favour. How he uses the 
character, how he avoids discovery until an emissary of 
the rich uncle arrives and his position becomes too perilous, 
and how he then rings down the curtain on his own per- 
formance after an admirable final scene, we will not tell : 
but he is an agelast indeed who is not entertained by 
**Grand Relations.” There is much dialect, but Mr. 
Fletcher has manipulated it so cleverly that he gives the 
proper semblance of reality without ever being obscure, 
or tiresome to read. 


By J. S. Frercuer. 


A Doctor in Corduroy. By Max Barine, (Greening, 6s.) 


Tue ability to express and communicate pathos has 
become a rare quality in our modern novelists. Laughter 
and tears, the world never tires-of insisting, are near akin ; 
but the book-maker of to-day is too much concerned with 
the amount of his output to trouble his mind about the 
narrow division between pathos and bathos. An elabora- 
tion of words or actions, be it never so slight and un- 
witting, suffices to turn tragedy into farce. Mr. Baring 
avoids this pitfall, through a happy ignorance of its 
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existence. His knowledge of English is slight, but his style 
is free from affectation, his story is wholly unpretentious, 
and his characters are unpretentious folk of whose reality 
he succeeds in convincing us. ‘“‘ A Doctor in Corduroy” 
is much better than his former novel, ‘‘ A Canon’s Butter- 
fly.” The doctor in question, third of a family of Dr. 
Johns, who have practised as veterinary surgeons in Bur- 
stone, is a rough, uncouth, unlettered man; addicted to 
drink; striving vainly to conquer his craving, and finally 
rescued through his love for a child born out of wedlock, 
who is placed on his arm when, in a drunken stupor, he is 
lying ina ditch. They are “as common in Burstone as 
blackberries,” these children; but that does not concern 
Dr. John. It is a “little varmint” who is cold and 
hungry, and,must be fed; and when ancther child, 
motherless and fatherless, seeks his protection, he gives it 
for the same reason. Greater care should have been 
exercised in the portraiture of some of the lesser charac- 
ters, but if there are many defects in Mr. Baring’s novel, 
his delineation of the horse-doctor’s character is faithful 
and touching. It reveals him as astudent of human nature, 
and we shall look forward with interest to his next 
book. 


Lagden's Luck, By Tom Gatton. (Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. GALLOon’s story deals with the familiar Indian diamond 
of vast value that has been stolen, and is sought after by 
men ready to commit any crime in order to possess it. 
The plot is, to put it mildly, an impossible one, and it is 
seldom that Mr. Gallon succeeds, even temporarily, in 
making the reader believe that his characters are alive. 
When this is said, however, the worst has been said. Mr. 
Gallon tells his story in a way that interests the reader, 
and that is the chief merit of any story-teller. The hero 
of the book, Josiah Lagden, is a puppet who occasionally 
almost comes to life, and there are times when he really 
engages our sympathies. There is humour in the book, 
though of a rather mild type, and there is pathos which is 
sometimes genuine. Why, when Mr. Gallon can interest 
and amuse us, as he certainly does in ‘‘ Lagden’s Luck,” 
should we carp at the patent fact that he is not Mr. Mere- 
dith, or some other eminent novelist ? His story is whole- 
some, and there is nothing in it that can offend the most 
scrupulous moralist. Let us accept it for what it is, and 
be thankful. There are thousands of people who will find 
it entertaining, and in a way profitable, and they will cer- 
tainly owe Mr. Gallon thanks for the pleasant hour which 
he has provided ior them. 








BOOK SALES 


Tue “third” portion of the library of Mr. Joseph Knight the well- 
known editor of Notes and Queries, was disposed of by Messrs. Sotheby 
at their house, Wellington Street, on the six days beginning June 19. 
The sale was described as the ‘‘ third portion” of Mr. Knight’s library, 
but hardly any one now living (saving Mr. Knight), remembers the 
sale of the first and second portions. On the whole moderate prices 
obtained. 

The principal items of interest were: Burton's Arabian Nights. 
Edited by Smithers. 12 vols. £3 12s. 6d. (Hill). Aristophanes. 
Published by Aldus. 1498. £18 10s. (Marinius). Bacon's Works. 
In Officina Fo Haviland. 1623. £64 (Ridler). Bacon’s Novum 
Organum, First edition, 1620, {£22 ros, (Quaritch), Bacon's 
Advancement and Proficience of Learning. 1640. £4 15s. (Badde- 
ley). Baudelaire (Chas.). Les Fleursdu Mal. First edition. £5 5s. 
(Ainslie). Beaumont and Fletcher's Fifty Comedies and Tragedies. 
1679. £5178. 6d. (Maggs). Browne's Religio Medici. 1645. £3 5s. 
(Bumpus). Burns’ Poems. First Edinburgh edition. 1787. £3 (Hop- 
kins), Chaucer's Woorkes. 1561. £4 58. (Maggs). Chaucer's 
Workes. 1602. £3 3s. (Ridler), Cunninghams’ Story of Nell Gwyn. 
First edition. £3 (Denny). Daniel (Sam) Works, newly augmented. 
1602. £3 4s. (Aiken). Dorat. Les Baisers. 1770. 8 7s. 6d. 
(Newman). Dryden's Works. With Life by Sir Walter Scott. 
18 vols, 1882-1903. £4 8s. (Jackson). Dryden's Various Plays. 
Chiefly from the first collected edition. 4 vols. £13 58. (Dobell). 
D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy. 6 vols, 1719-20. £3 12s. 6d. 
(Dobell). Encylopedia Britannica. Times edition, 36 vols. with 
stand, {£13 10s.(Peplow). Farmer’s Slang and its Analogues. £2 13s. 
(Hitchman). French Theatrical Costumes. 425 full length portraits. 
{12 (Edwards). Hunterian Club Publications. Complete set. £6 
(Hopkins), The Huth Library. 29 vols. 1881-84. £10 15s. 





(Quaritch). Kelmscott Press: The Golden Legend. £5 (Maggs) ; 
Keats’ Poems. £8 15s. (Cockerell); More’s Utopia. £3 Is. 
(Bumpus); Morris’ Story of the Glittering Plains. £4 17s. 6d. 
(Bumpus); Shelley's Poems. {9 2s. 6d. (Bumpus). Maupas- 
sant. Contes Choises. 1891-2. £14. Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
First edition, Seventh Title-page. £9 10s. (Dobell). Mirour for Magis- 
trates, by Higgins. 1610. 5 15s. (Sotheran). Morris (Wm.). 
The Earthly Paradise. First edition. 3 vols. 1868-70. £4 7s. 6d. 
(Dobell); Grettir the Strong. First edition. 1869. £2 15s. (Dobell); 
The Volsungs and Niblungs. First edition. 1870. £3 3s. (Maggs). 
Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary. Original edition. 1617. £7 7s. (Garrick). 
The Duchess of Newcastle’s Poems and Fancies. First edition. 1653. 
43 16s. (Cotton). The Duchess of Newcastle's Sociable Letters. 
Original edition, 1664. £3 38. (Marlowe). The Newgate Calendar. 
4 vols. 1825. £2 8s. (Sotheran). Old English Plays. Edited by 
Bullen. 7 vols. £7 17s. 6d. (Quaritch). Rabelais. CEuvres. Amst. 
1741. £11 15s. (Isaacs), Shakespeare. Works, edited by Rowe. 
Vol. 7. 1710. £18 (Marlowe). Shelley’s Works. Edited by For- 
man. 8 vols. £7 7s. (Jackson). Smith’s British Mezzotinto Por- 
traits. 4 vols, 1884. £19 (Hornstein), Publications of the Spenser 
Society. £14 (Dawson). Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights. First 
edition, 1882. £4 12s. 6d. (Shepherd). Suckling (Sir John). Frag- 
menta Aurea. First edition. 1646. £15 ss. (Maggs). The Tudor 
Translations, Edited by W. E. Henley. 26 vols. £20(Nutt). The 
total amount realised was £2155 13s. éd. 

Books and Manuscripts the property of Mr. C. E. Mathews (sometime 
President of the Alpine Club), Mr. John Neville Cross and others were 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby on June 29 and two following days. Mr. 
Mathews’ books were mostly on Mountaineering ; those belonging to 
Mr. Cross included Burton’s Arabian Nights, a fine collection of the 
writings of Charles Dickens and books relating to him, the works of 
Charles Lever, first editions, Captain Marryat's novels, first editions ; and 
the other books disposed of included first editions of Waverley (£150) 
and Guy Mannering (£20). 

The principal items were: Dickens, A/l first editions. PickwickPapers. 
£16 tos. (Spencer.) Sketches by Boz. /£610s. (Hornstein.) Crow- 
quill, pictures picked from the Pickwick Papers. #2 5s. (Thompson.) 
Oliver Twist. 1838. £5 5s. (Hill.) Memoirs of Grimaldi. 2 vols. 
1838. £4. (Dobell.) Pic Nic Papers. 1841. {2 6s. (Essex.) 
Master Humphrey’s Clock. 3 vols. 1841. £3. (Bumpus.) Sibson’s 
Illustrations to Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840-2. {5 15s. (Stewart.) 
The Chimes. 1843, same 1845, and the Cricket on the Hearth. 
£8 17s. 6d. (Maggs.) Tale of Two Cities. 1859. £4 5s. (Bumpus.) 
Great Expectations. 3 vols. 1861. £3138. (Spencer.) MS. Accounts 
of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, containing autograph signatures—for 
cheques—of ,Dickens, ‘‘ Phiz,” Thackeray, Cruikshank, and others. 

14 10s, (Quaritch.) Sibson’s Sketches of Expeditions from the 

ickwick Club. 1838. {£22 10s. (Sabin.) Forster's Life of Dickens 
and Letters of Dickens. 12 vols. xtra illustrated. £22. (Ritchie.) 
Scott’s Waverley. First edition, in originalboards. 3 vols. 1814. £150. 
Scott’s Guy Mannering. First edition, in original boards. £26. (Brown.) 
Scott’s Tales of My Landlord. First‘series. 4 vols. £15 5s. (Picker- 
ing.) Scott’s Ivanhoe. First edition. 3 vols. 1820. {2 8s. (Maggs.) 
Byron's Hours of Idleness. First edition. Newark, 1807. 
(Bumpus.) Dickens’ Oliver Twist. First edition. 

£7 58. (Young.) Ackerman’s Microcosm of London. 

1811. £25 ros.) (Edwards.) Smith’s British Mezzotinto Portraits. 
4 vols, 21. (Hornstein.) Lyra (Nicolai de). Postille perpetue 
super Vetus Testamentum. Gothic letter. Probably printed at Metz, 
circa 1470. £14 tus. (Cockerell.) Valturius (R.). de Re Militari 
(edente P. Ramusio), 1472. First edition, 52. (Tregaskis). 
Fitzgerald's Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyam. The exceedingly rare 
first edition, published by B. Quaritch. 1859. £40. (Quaritch.) Ford’s 
Historie of Perkin Warbeck. First edition. 1634. 9. (Picker- 
ing.) Illuminated Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century (Book of 
Hours), in English character. £150. (Halford.) Another in the 
French character, also Fifteenth Century. {130. (Leighton). Biblia 
Pauperum. Manuscript on vellum, said to the sixth known of the 
Biblia Pauperum. £32. (Leighton.) Byron. Autograph letter to 
Hoppner, English Consul-General at Vienna. 1820. {20 Ios. 
(Shirley.) Caxton's translation of the ‘‘Lyves of Holy Faders.’’ 
Printed by Wynkyn de Worde. Westminster, 1495. £51. Matthew 
Prior’s Poems on Several Occasions. 1707. {10 10s. (Pickering.) 
The same. 1718. 11. (Pickering.) Shelley’s Queen Mab. The 
extremely rave original edition, 1813. £50. (Sabin.) Sheridan’s Rivals. 
First edition. 1775. £13 15s. (Bumpus.) 








THE DRAMA 
A WORD IN DEFENCE 


SoME interesting reflections are aroused by the statements 
in the prospectus of a dramatic society which was sent us 


not long ago. We withhold the name of the society 
because it is doing in a modest way some very interesting 
work and should not be made to suffer for the indiscretions 
of its prospectus. The promoters, being of opinion that 
an art can only be revived by returning to its early sim- 
plicity, have drawn up certain rules for their guidance. 
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Before we go on to the rules, let us ask what is meant by 
the early simplicity of the drama. The earliest English 
drama of which we have any knowledge is the religious 
plays of the Middle Ages. So far from there being any 
simplicity in these, they were just as complicated, as 
elaborate, as ostentatious as the ingenuity of the medieval 
imagination and the wealth of the Church could make 
them. They attempted and probably achieved effects 
which Mr. Arthur Collins in his pantomimes, and Sir Henry 
Irving in producing Monsieur Victorien Sardou’s play of 
Dante only follow at a respectful distance. Early sim- 
plicity then is not to be found in the earliest English 
drama. We come next to the Elizabethan drama, which 
we so frequently hear compared with the modern stage to 
the disadvantage of the latter. The simplicity of the 
scenic a agantng of the Elizabethan era there is no —- 
ing. They were as bare and as naif as could possibly 
be imagined, but it cannot be too strongly insisted on 
that that simplicity was a matter of necessity, not of 
choice. Inthe first place, as everybody knows, the Eliza- 
bethan “‘ theatre” was what we should call now a circus. 
Its primary object was the exhibition of such sports as bull- 
baiting and bear-baiting and the like. That kind of enter- 
tainment took place, say, three days a week; for the other 
three, or more probably for another one or two, the place 
became a theatre. A wooden platform was rigged up on 
trestles ; some sort of hangings were put up at the back, 
and the body of the public stood in the arena, where the 
day before there had been a fight between a bull and dogs. 
Obviously, elaborate scenic production in such circum- 
stances was out of the question. When you have to take 
your stage down as soon as you have done your play, 
you cannot achieve anything like elaboration. It is clear 
then that the early simplicity of the Elizabethan stage was 
very largely a matter of { s.d. The prices were so small 
and the profits so uncertain that the management could 
not afford any kind of splendour. That they afforded all 
they could becomes obvious on the briefest reference to 
Henslowe’s “Diary.” They spent what they could on 
clothes and so forth, but it was very little that they 
could afford to spend. We have only to turn to thestage 
directions to any contemporary mask—Ben Jonson’s, say, 
with effects by Inigo Jones—to see that the simplicity of 
the professional stage was not an artistic canon, but a point 
of compulsion. When private persons or Societies of 
Lawyers or other people with money to spend produced 
theatrical pieces, they deliberately aimed at all the ostenta- 
tion, and splendour, and ‘‘ machinery,” and optical effects 
that artists and architects could devise and money pay for. 

In passing on from the Elizabethan era we have probably 
outrun the limits of anything that could be called early 
simplicity. We need hardly stop to examine the simplicity 
of the Restoration drama, which, again, was a matter of 
money, not of art; or the simplicity of the Georgian 
Drama which dressed Macbeth in the most expensive wig 
and square-cut coat it could find, and gave Lady Macbeth 
so magnificent a train that even when she was sleep- 
walking in her nightgown she had to have two pages to 
carry it; the simplicity of de Loutherbourg’s illusions and 
mechanical effects. The matter, however, is not really one 
of history, but of the essence of the dramatic art. It is 
only in the face of these oft-repeated popular outcries 
against what is called upholstery that we venture to insist 
on the truism that scenic effects are a perfectly oe 
and indeed essential part of the theatrical art. That art 
appeals not only to the ear, nor only to the intelligence, 
but in a very important degree to the eye; and why, since 
the eye is to be appealed to, it should not be appealed to 
in the finest and most finished manner possible is a question 
which none of the objectors have hitherto answered. 

We are far from supporting any tendency to let scenery 
take the place of either the play or theacting. There have 
been, it is true, one or two examples recently of misguided 
ingenuity, but to cast aspersions on that account on all the 
advance in decency, propriety and beauty that our stage 
has seen since Charles Kean’s revivals of Shakespeare at 





the Princess’ Theatre is to fall into a needless archaism. 
The object of the stage is to produce illusion; and the 
better and more elaborately the play is mounted (so long 
only as the play itself is not sacrificed to the scenery) the 
more complete is the illusion created in the minds of all, 
except perhaps some few rare intelligences which can follow 
Shakespeare, for instance, into heights which the stage 
from its very nature is unable to reach. The balcony 
scene in Romeo and Juliet is beautiful when played on bare 
boards before dirty hangings ; it is very much more beauti- 
ful when played in a scene which transports the spectator 
—if he has imagination to follow—into an Italian garden 
on a perfect summer night. Would it not be wiser, instead 
of repeating the always fruitless attempt at setting back 
the hands of the clock in the hope of gaining time, to take 
up the best that modern skill and thoroughness has 
achieved, acknowledge the drama’s indebtedness to it, and 
make the best use of it ? 

It is quite possible that our society does not mean what 
it appears to say, and that its object is, after all, only 
good taste and true art. But even in that case, some 
word in defence of modern conditions is not out of place. 
Scenic splendour is not an invention of our day; the 
appropriate use of it to the heightening of the effect of 
classic plays, on the other hand, is. 

We have said so much on this topic that we have left 
ourselves insufficient space to deal with other matters in 
the prospectus to which we refer, and must remain con- 
tent with brief comment on two further points. The 
society in question professes to perform classic and new 
plays of literary merit only. When will it be realised that 
literary merit is only one of several essential things in a 
play, and that it can be more easily spared than dramatic 
merit? This arm-chair view of the theatre, while valuable 
as a wholesome corrective to all mere theatricality, has 
been responsible for the misprision of a good deal of 
excellent work by people who condemn it in most cases 
unheard: while it has also been responsible for futile 
attempts to give theatrical interpretation to works which 
are totally unsuited to the theatre. The theatre, it is true, 
has not yet achieved half of what we hope to see it do. 
We look forward to seeing far greater liberty of thought, 
and possibly greater freedom in the choice of form; but 
form, vary how it will, must still be dramatic form. Rules 
wisely used are always a help, not a hindrance; it is by 
observing the rules, not setting them at defiance, that the 
scope and merit of the theatre may be increased; and the 
play of the future, however different from the made-up 
things that fill half our theatres to-day, will still be dramatic 
first, and literary, we may hope, next. 

Finally, we hear of general efficiency of production 
without undue prominence of any particular part. The 
result of visiting the French companies that play every 
summer in London is to impress upon one’s notice the far 
greater care which is taken by our English managers to 
find capable exponents of minor parts. The “star 
system ”’ is far less prominent in our own theatres than in 
the tails of these comets who shoot across our sky every 
summer. 








FINE ART 
THE PAGEANTRY OF VENETIAN ART 


Too often the Italian Renaissance is dismissed as a par- 
ticular period in the history of art, with no thought ot the 
varying manifestations of its spirit, or of the different 
influences which guided its course, with no realisation that 
it was a human movement, and not a mere stage in the 
development of painting. At Venice the artistic Renais- 
sance tound the summit of its glory, and experienced the 
matured influences of the movement wherefrom it drew its 
inspiration, and also the influences which were born of the 
nature of the Venetians themselves. The Venetian artists 
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were comparatively untouched by the earlier aspects of 
the Renaissance, they developed later than the painters of 
Umbria or Tuscany, and they survived them; thus they 

ssess characteristics which are wanting in other schools. 
When the Italians became aware that a new light had 
risen on their horizon, and that what hitherto they had 
regarded as the full daylight had only been the glow which 
foreshadowed the advent of a brilliant sunshine of self- 
realisation, they found themselves subject to a new 
influence. The past was revealed to them as an inspira- 
tion for the future. For the first time they realised the 
imperishable greatness of the ancients, and they began to 
learn what the full glory of the world might really mean. 
The youth of Italy was past. She had come to that 
time, which occurs alike in the lives of men and of 
‘peoples, when an inquisitiveness, a longing for definite 
knowledge, a realisation that there was more in life than 
its everyday events, had possessed her. A definite era of 
progress had begun. But it was necessary to obtain some 
real basis for this advance, and to that end the past was 
invoked to give birth to the future, the worship of the 
ancient preceded the creation of the new. Thus Italian 
literature was remodelled on Platonic lines, Italian sculp- 
ture took as a basis Graeco-Roman sculpture; above all, 
Italian architecture was an elaboration of classical buildings. 
But with painting this could not be the case. Till com- 
paratively lately tew examples of ancient painting had been 
found, and some other guiding influence was needed for 
the Italian painters: Apart from the fact that the general 
spirit of the age led painters towards the perfection of 
technique, it was the church which had the overmastering 
influence on the evolution of Italian art. It stood by its 
cradle when Giotto painted his frescoes and Cimabue 
helped to adorn the walls of the Franciscan church of 
Assisi ; in more mature days it inspired the mystical sim- 
plicity of the work of Fra Angelico in the convent of San 
Marco, and later still the San Sisto Madonna—the culmi- 
nation of religious art in Raphael. 

Throughout these generations it was the religious spirit, 
as dispensed at Rome, which generally gave the subject and 
always provided the inspiration of touch and treatment. 
Artists were enrolled in one great fraternity which bound 
them in the same service. For the church had realised 
that with the new age new methods must be introduced. 
Religion must be taught as well as enforced, and to an age 
which was particularly susceptible to impressions of the 
eye no better teaching than that of pictures could be 
found. Thus we can account for that simplicity of touch, 
that subdued earnestness, and that wealth of symbolism 
which are prominent in the pictures of the Umbrian or 
Tuscan school. In the Venetian school, however, this 
influence cannot be traced. Venice had ever been a rebel- 
lious daughter of ecclesiastical Rome, She insisted on 
making her religion conform to the natural tendencies of 
her character and her surroundings; she did not hesitate 
to defy the fulminations of a proud Pope, and never 
throughout her career did she suffer the Holy Office within 
her island fortress. Her religion was of herself, and drew 
its characteristics from the life of her people. At Florence 
men had lost themselves in the exaltation caused by 
Savonarola’s preaching, and the city gave herself to Christ 
even as Siena sought safety from the protection of the 
Madonna ; but in Venice there were never any signs of 
religious revival or mystical enthusiasm. Religion to the 
Venetians was part of their daily life and no extraneous 
and superior domination. It is therefore not surprising 
that we find none of the deep religious thought in the 
pictures of the Venetian masters which is met with in the 
works of the other Italian schools. The Paradiso of 
Tintoretto, in the Council Chamber of the Palazzo Ducale, 
betrays no mystic inspiration, it does not stand in marked 
contrast to its secular setting. To Venice, Paradise was as 
much a truth at a civic function or a great debate, as in 
the sacred precincts of a church. It is a very material 
Paradise this, one which would appeal to the pleasure- 
loving Venetian, in that he could recognise therein some- 











thing of the worldly glory and the pageantry of his own 
magnificent functions. For it was pageantry which had 
taken the place of religion as the inspiration of Venetian 
art. . 

The religion of the Venetians was, as we have said, part 
of their ordinary life, and so also was the pageant; but the 
latter gave the colouring to all the other aspects of that 
life, and this was a universal mark of the later Renais- 
sance. It must be remembered that the Venetian school 
of art flourished when the great painters of the other parts 
of Italy were passing into their graves, and that it there- 
fore came under a later manifestation of the Renais- 
sance spirit than did the Umbrian and Tuscan schools, The 
first manifestations of that great movement were archaic, 
the Church and gifted men alone preached the gospel 
of beauty with its attendant lessons, but, as ideas 
developed, like a youth who just feels himself on the 
threshold of manhood, Italy began to realise that she 
might spend her new-found energy in adorning her person. 
The spirit of pageantry was afloat. Prince vied with prince 
in the splendour of his array. Did not Il Moro once com- 
plain that a Medicean embassy at Rome was finer than his 
own, an insult he could not brook? Marriage and high 
festival were taken as an excuse for gorgeous processions, 
Did not Lorenzo de Medici realise this when he in- 
augurated those feast-days which delighted the people of 
Florence ? Even grave historians will pause awhile in their 
narrative and paint in glowing colours some fine pro- 
cession, with minute description of the robes of the ladies 
and the gay caparisons of their horses. Do we not know 
the exact details of Lucrezia Borgia’s entrance to her 
Ferrarese home ? 

Such was the spirit of Italy generally, and it was 
intensified in Venice, where all nations met on business 
bent, East and West mingling their national dresses in the 
gay throng. Gaiety and splendour were the predominant 
characteristics of the Venetian merchant princes. Splendour 
was the hall-mark of a State, which—unique in Italy— 
had a stable government and a continuously prosperous 
trade. The Toaanioie side of the Renaissance had 
touched Venice but slightly, and so her splendours had 
to be depicted, not in words by a host of y maaan th and 
probably inferior poets, but in pictures by a school of 
artists who kept green the traditions of painting in Italy 
after the other schools had lost their glory. Uninfluenced 
by the Church, with her mystical elevation, encouraged by 
a State which gloried in a display of wealth, cut off from 
the intellectual interests which pervaded the rest of Italy, 
and working under a government where the individual 
was lost in the State, the Venetian painters took kindly to 
painting what we may call pageant pictures. 

By the painting of pageant pictures we mean not 
merely the portrayal of a procession or historical event, 
but also that ineffable touch which shows that the artist has 
conceived his subject on broad embracing lines; has 
treated it with a feeling of the pomp and magnificence of 
the world ; has, in fact, imparted something of the Venetian 
aspect of life to his canyas. We do not mean, again, to 
dismiss the Venetian school as one and all pageant painters. 
It is only necessary to turn to some of the pictures of 
Giovanni Bellini or Cima to prove that such a generalisa- 
tion would be untrue. But Venetian painting was 
largely conceived in the spirit of pageantry, and 
apart from what we have lost in the burning of the 
Palazzo Ducale in 1574, and on the walls of the Fondaco 
dei Tedeschi, we have a wealth of these pictures from the 
hands of the Venetian masters. It needs but a ve 
cursory visit to the present Palazzo Ducale to realise bot. 
the truth of this assertion and the attitude of mind in the 
Venetian which produced this effect. The paintings in the 
Palazzo are illustrative of the glory of Venice, they paint 
her crowned and triumphant, they paint her gorgeous 
crowds and manifold processions, but no doctrine is taught. 
There is no intellect. This is entirely typical of the Venetian 
point of view. In Florence the decoration of her public 
buildings was entrusted to artists, who might choose their 
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own subjects. Leonardo and Michelangelo were allowed to 
use their own ability in their own way, for this was the 
intention of those who commissioned them. The man took 
precedence of the State. In Venice the State was every- 
thing, the man counted for nothing; and her painters had 
to paint their native city as a goddess sitting on her throne. 
Nowhere else in Italy do we thus find the splendour of the 
body politic as the main theory of the State, and nowhere 
else in Italy have painters devoted their abilities to the 
glorification of splendour and earthly pomp. But though 
the glory depicted is of the earth, the genius of the painter 
has illumined it with an artistic imagination, which lifts 
it above mere earthly magnificence. Veronese in his Venice 
Crowned by Fame is fired by the allegory and by that con- 
ception of the State which makes patriotism almost a 
religion. The “cloud life’’in the upper part of the picture 
speaks of Venice the magnificent, while beneath are beau- 
tiful women and a crowd of the populace watching - the 
heavenly vision, as any Venetian crowd might watch a 
spectacle. It is pageant-painting, but it is more. There 
is an ease and grace about that crowd, which brings home 
to us the fact that whilst the artist painted the glory of 
Venice, he did not forget what Venice really was. These 
pageants do not merely portray the pompous feelings of a 
proud people, they show the Venetian as he walked, talked 
and thought in those days of splendour. Of all Italian 
schools of art, that of Venice is the most naturalistic. 
Moreover, it was not only at the behest of authority that 
this kind of picture was painted. The spirit of display was 
abroad in Venice. Venetian citizens, accustomed to the 
organised pageant of religious festival or ceremonial recep- 
tion, desired the painting of such scenes by their artists. 
Thus we have those two splendid pictures by Gentile 
Bellini, now both in the Academia at Venice, the Miracle 
of the True Cross and the Corpus Christi Procession. Both 
these pictures are imbued with the spirit of the age, though 
perhaps, as one of the earliest of his school, Gentile still 
shows some traces of formalism. Yet here the pageantry 
of Venetian life, the processions so dear to the citizens live 
again Once more, even as the St. Ursula series by Carpaccio 
betrays the beauty and pleasure-loving spirit of the age, 
giving us land and water scenes and such sights as the State 
reception of ambassadors. 

Thus in Venice more than in any other part of Italy 
was art popular; popelar, that is, in the best sense of the 
word, painting the life and emotions of the people, beauti- 
ful forms in rich and mellow colours. For it is the colour- 
ing of the Venetian artists which is their greatest glory. 
Large effects wonderfully realised, bold bright colours 
which never glare and always harmonise, these are what 
make these pictures ideal pageant paintings, as it is the 
rich colour in sea and sky, the large masses of the same 
colour, never to be foundin landscape, which are the glory 
of Venice itself. These effects were not without their in- 
fluence on the artists. None who know Venice can fail to 
recognise its atmosphere in the paintings of the three great 
painters in whom Venetian art reached its culmination— 
Tintoretto, Veronese and Titian. These men are typical 
of their whole school. Free from ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, yet possessing a quiet natural piety, relieved from all 
confusion of aims, men of the world, genial, lovers of 
pleasure, these men in themselves and in their works oe 
of their age and race. They are the children of the later 
Renaissance, the Renaissance of pleasure and pageantry. 








ART SALES 


On Wednesday, 28th ult., Messrs. Christie heid an important sale of 
Early English silver-plate from various sources. Two lots realised 
exceptionally high prices: an Elizabethan rose-water flagon and 
cover, entirely gilt, and companion flagon, decorated with large shells, 
embossed and chased, with band of dolphins round lip and foot, £3500 
(Crichton) ; and a James II. ten ended cup and cover, by Benjamin 
Pyne, £1200 (Crichton). A Henry VIII. chalice and paten, entirely 
ilt, sold for {900 (S. J. Phillips); a set of Charles I. a mong spoons, 
ndon hall-mark, 1637, for £810 (Spink); a cylindrical two-handled 
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cup and cover, 1655, for £578 4. (S. J. Phillips); a Henry VIII. 
i Se 


mazer bowl, 1527, ‘500 (Crichton) ; an Elizabethan ju tiger- 
ware, 1580, for £500 (Crichton); a George I. two-hand! 4° and 
cover, by Paul Lamerie, 1718, for an Eliza- 


£417 2s. 6d. (Crichton) ; 

bethan tiger-ware flagon, 1588, for 2 350 (Crichton) ; a Commonwealth 
plain tankard, with flat cover, 1659, by Anthony Fickettes, for £294 12s. 
(S. J. Phillips); and a tankard and cover, sixteenth century, for 
£210 10s. (S. J. Phillips). 

Messrs. Robinson and Fisher sold on Wednesday and Thursday a 
number of pictures and pieces of furniture. A Vandyck, whole length 
portrait of Waller, in black dress, standing in landscape, realised 
550 gs. (Roskell) ; a Gainsborough, whole length portrait of the Hon. 
Mrs. Hamilton, daughter of Mr. J. Williams of Brotch Gwint, county 
Pembroke, 370 gs. (Wali) ; a Frans Hals, portrait of the King’s jester, 
in red dress and cap, 274 gs. (Cavens); and a picture by E. Verboeck- 
hoven, interior of stable, with donkey, fowls and rabbit, 100 gs. 
(Farr). A Louis XVI. Spanish mahogany three-tier side-table sold 
for 165 gs. 

On Thursday Messrs. Christie disposed of a collection of jewels, the 
property of the late Mr. Reuben D. Sassoon, and others. A pearl 
necklace, with — brilliant snap, realised £4700 (Martin); another 
necklace, also pearls, {£2600 (Phelps); a third (afterwards 
abstracted), £1700 (Lindenbaum); a brilliant hair ornament, £1380 
(Lindenbaum); a pearl, i brilliant necklace, and a brooch 
and pair of earrings, £1120 (Drayson) ; and a brilliant collet necklace, 
£1020 (Fileman). The day's total was £26,756 10s. 

At the sale at Messrs. Christie’s on Friday of old French decorative 
objects, old Sévres porcelain, etc., Messrs. Duveen bought the most 
important item—two white marble statuettes, one of a small girl 
holding in her hands two doves, in the manner of Pigalle, and one of 
an infant Bacchanal (his hair bound with vine foliage, holding in his 
raised shirt a bunch of grapes); and a pair of Louis XIV. dove- 
coloured marble pedestals for {2400. A pair of bowls and covers of 
Chinese Celadon crackle realised £1365 (Durlacher) ; a Louis XVI. 
clock, the movement by Maniére, £1260 (Partridge); a pair of 
Dresden busts of girls, £846 Payee) ; and a pair of Louis XVI. 
candelabra, of ormolu, formed as figures of children, £630 (A. 
Wertheimer). 

On Saturday Messrs, Christie sold a number of modern pictures 
and water-colour drawings from various sources. Next in importance 
to the David Cox and two Linnells, which went for very low 
prices, were: Prout’s Albert Diirer’s Well, Nuremberg, 200 gs. 
(Sturdy); Heywood Hardy's ‘‘ The Toast” and *' Love’s Barrier,” 
190 gs. each (Gooden and Fox); Erskine Nicol’s ‘‘ An Irish Merry- 
making,"’ 160 gs. (Wallis); Leader’s “On the River Llugwy below 
Capel Cwrig, North Wales," 160 gs. (Gooden and Fox); Cooper’s 
*“‘ Cattle and Sheep near a Shed,”’ 160 gs. (Sampson) ; ‘* Returning from 
Market,” by Topham and J. W. Whittaker, 160 gs. (Godden) ; a river 
scene, man towing punt, by Leader, 150 gs. (Townley); Fantin- 
Latour’s ‘‘ Flowers in a Glass Bottle,’”’ 150 gs. (Obach); and 
Topham’s ‘' At the Well,’’ 150 gs. (Horton). 

Mr. E. J. Gregory's ‘t Dawn,” purchased recently by Mr. Wallis, has 
since been sold to Mr. Sargent. 








MUSIC 
PLAIN-CHANT 


THERE has been of late so much lively discussion anent the 
revival of Plain-Chant—a form of music which is prob- 
ably destined to resume its sway in choirs of Roman 
Catholic Churches to the extinction of more modern com- 
positions—that it may not seem out of place here to con- 
sider briefly the origin of this system, its history, aims, 
structure, and its effect on different hearers. 

We read in the “‘ Magister Choralis”” by the Rev. F. X. 
Haberl, Cathedral choirmaster at Ratisbon, that Plain- 
Chant otherwise Gregorian, Roman, or choral chant may 
be thus defined : 

“A grave, diatonic, unison melody set to the music of the words, 
without measured time; and used by the Church in her sacred 
functions.” 

For several centuries after the dawn of Christianity, 
musical art was wholly the property of the Church ; there- 
fore the history of Plain-Chant is in some sense the history 
of music. Its roots are lost in remotest antiquity. The 
earliest known musical theory is that of the Greeks, but 
as the tombs of the Kings at Thebes are adorned with 
harps and harpists, lyres, flutes, sistrums and other in- 
struments, it is to be inferred that the earlier civilisation 
of Egypt also possessed a system of its own, which filtered 
down to the Greeks, and from which they may have after- 
wards diverged. In support of this view Rockstro cites 
an ancient myth pub,» the first idea of the lyre to 
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Hermes Trismegistus, who, while wandering on the banks 
of the Nile, found the shell of a tortoise dried in the sun, 
and used it for the framework of the first musical instru- 
ment ever invented, filling it with three chords made from 
the desiccated tendons of the animal. 

From Egypt it is supposed that the Hebrews also drew 
their tone-art, which was brought to great perfection in the 
Prophet and Levitic schools. In these institutions, Mees 
tells us: 

‘* Bodies of instrumentalists and vocalists were formed and made 
conversant with the musical and poetic traditions, while to those who 
gave evidence of the creative faculty was entrusted the task of com- 
posing new poems and melodies as occasion required.” 


We read that in their worship the Hebrews employed 


‘* soloists, selected choruses of men and women, and an orchestra. .. . 
the choirs chanted or sang antiphonally, while the multitude occa- 
sionally joined in the refrains, to the accompaniment of instru- 
ments, .. .” 

In Rockstro’s opinion the Psalm-tones are the oldest 
ecclesiastical melodies we possess, and, allowing for inevit- 
able distortion and deterioration by time, the original 
melodies to which the psalms were sung in the Temple of 
Solomon. He adds that 
‘*a very touching tradition points to the Ninth Tone, now generally 
known as Tonus Peregrinus, and sung to the Psalm, ‘ In exitu Israel’ as 
the tune sung by our Lord and the Apostles to the Hymn which 
immediately followed the Last oes and preceded the departure of 
our Saviour to the Garden of Gethsemane.” 


However, as the see of Peter lies in Rome, and the 
Romans derived their musical ideas from the Greeks, it is 
probable also that the music of many hymns first received 
by a church newly converted from paganism resembled 
that previously consecrated to temple-worship by the 
Greeks. Possibly the opinion expressed by Ambros in his 
‘“* Geschichte der Musik ”’ is the most correct : 

“From the musica sacra of the Hebrews, the music of Christianity 


derived its sacredness; from the musical art of the Greeks its form, 
shape and beauty.”’ 


The first singing-schools were established in Rome by 
Pope Sylvester in 314, and from this foundation grew 
the oldest choir in existence—that of the Sistine 
Chapel : 

‘* The schools,” writes Mees, ‘of themselves developed into institu- 
tions for the general musical as well as vocal instruction of men and 
boys exceptionally gifted. The more proficient these became, the 
more gladly they yielded to the seductive power of music for stimulat- 
ing individual fancy and breaking the shackles of conventionality and 
tradition ; and thus there rose the conflict between the progressive 
effort of the singers and the restraining hand of ecclesiastical authori- 
ties which has continued throughout the whole course of the evolution 
of Church music,"’ 


St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan in the year 384, was the 
first who collected the melodies then in use at church 
functions, reduced them to their purest form, and drew 
up a code of laws for future guidance in such matters. 
From him we derive the four modes or scales—technically 
known as authentic—constituting the Ambrosian chant 
which, with the Ambrosian rite, is still used at Milan. 
Two centuries later St. Gregory the Great again gathered 
together existing chants, revised them, added many new 
ones, and produced an entire collection with the methods 
of singing attached as fixed poe for all Christian 
churches. His Antiphonary—“ — onarium Centonem”’ 
—was chained to the altar of St. Peter that it might be 
referred to on all occasions. 

** He formed,"’ says John the Deacon in his Life, “ that ecclesiastical 
music so grave and edifying which is at present called Gregorian 
Music. His bed, from which when sick he used to teach the singers, 
is preserved with great veneration in the palace of St. John Lateran, 
as also the whips wherewith he threatened the young clerks and boys 
when they made mistakes or failed in their notes.’ 


St. Gregory’s system of scales retained the four already 
sanctioned by St. Ambrose, adding four others produced 
by transposing the Ambrosian modes a fourth lower ; these 
additional scales received the name of Plagal to distinguish 
them from the five more ancient termed Authentic. He is 
also supposed to have been the first to discard the tetra- 





chord system of the Greeks, substituting that of the octave, 
“the only one which Nature indicates.” The nomen- 
clature of the seven sounds of the scale according to the 
first seven letters of the alphabet is also attributed to him, 
together with an improved method of notation, or more 
properly speaking semiography. It must be remembered 
that the bars, notes, and staves belonging to modern 
musical writing were not then in existence. 

‘*The Gregorian Antiphonary,’’ we read, ‘‘ was written in newmes, 
characters consisting of points, lines, accents, hooks, curves and 
angles, which indicated by their contours the direction in which the 
voice was to modulate.” 

This kind of notation naturally left the pitch of the voice 
quite undetermined. John of Triers, in 1047, says: 

‘‘ The same marks which Master Trudo sang as thirds were sung as 
fourths by Master Albinus; and Master Salomo in another place even 
asserts the fifths to be the notes meant, so that at last there were as 
many methods of singing as teachers of the art."’ 

To obviate this inconvenience, one Hucbald, a monk of 
Flanders in the tenth century, instituted the first principle 
of the modern stave—a line drawn parallel with the words 
of the text, above and below which the neumata were 
inscribed—the line standing for the basic tone F and 
coloured red, an important means of guidance among the 
black dotted figures. A second line coloured yellow and 
indicating C was added later; the letters F and C being 
then prefixed toeach. From these characters, known as 
claves, or, in French, clefs, our modern system of keys was 
subsequently evolved. Hucbald also laid down the first 
intelligible rules for the construction of the organum or art 
of part-singing : 

‘*From a very early period,” we read, “it had been the custom to 

accompany penultimate notes of a plain-chant melody with a minor 
third... . To the minor third was speedily added the octave, fourth 
and fifth. A plaint-chant melody accompanied by these intervals was 
called Diaphonia or Discant, in French, Déchant, because it was sung by 
two voices.” 
It was also known as the organum, from the facility with 
which it could be played on the rude organs then in use ; 
and the clerks who sung it were called organisers, and 
highly paid, as can be seen from an ancient necrologium, 
which awards to the four organisers of the Alleluia as 
much as twopence each. 

Following Hucbald in the task of musical development 
came Guido d’Arezzo, a Benedictine monk of Pomposa, 

5, who improved stave notation still further by adding a 
black line to stand for A between the red and yellow lines 
denoting F and C, and utilised both the lines and the 
spaces between for the placing of the neumes, pe ae 
their pitch was definitely shown. Guido, or Guido’s school, 
says the “ Magister Choralis ”’ : 

“has also the credit of adopting the sy!lables used ever since in solmi- 
sation, or solfaing. They were the initial syllables of the words 
contained in the first verse of the hymn sung on the Feast of St. John 


the Baptist, and written by Paul the Deacon in 774. They are Ut, Re, 
Mi, Fa, So, La, and the verse is : 
‘Ur queant laxis 

Resonare fibris, 

Mira gestorum 

Famuli tuorum 

Solve pollute 

Labii reatum 

Sancte Joannes.’ 

The music to which this hymna was written was so constructed that 
each of the first six lines of the verse began with a different note in 
regular order ascending from c to A.” 

Another note was added later, and called st from the 
initials of SANCTE JOANNES, and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury at Donati’s suggestion UT was supplanted by Do, the 
syllable now in use. ' a 

Meanwhile the musical art was being enthusiastically 
pursued in the monastic schools all over Europe, which 
modelled their curriculum on that of the Schole Cantorum 
of Rome. In the latter the rules were stringent indeed. 

‘*One hour was given to the study of intonation, a second to the 
practise of trills and ornaments, a third to scales, a fourth to artistic 
colour and expression. From time to time the choristers were taken 


outside the Porta Angelica, where on account of a perfect echo, they 
could hear their own voices and judge of the effect of their singing.” 
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Little by little innovations crept in, which, however 
agreeable to the musicians themselves, were not in strict 
accordance with the rules of plain-chant as conceived by 
St. Gregory. There is certainly a feminine element in 
imagination ; and that moon which doth with delight look 
round when the heavens are bare must, in despite of Words- 
worth, be reallya German moon and consequently masculine, 
for in this sublunary world man born of woman has an in- 
extinguishable bias towards ornament in the development 
of every art. Hence, even in what was supposed to be a 
faithful transcript of St. Gregory’s antiphonary, preserved 
in the convent library of St. Gall, Switzerland, from the 
year 794, we find various musical decorations, varieties of 
speed, and vocal effects. 


*‘Among the last mentioned,” writes Mees, ‘‘ medieval annotators 
note the tremolo, which they liken to the pealing of the trumpet, the 
trillo caprino or goat-bleat and the gruppetti which are compared to the 
tendrils of the vine—”’ 


probably highly florid versions of the pneume, or groups of 
tones derived from the Hebrews,. and still employed in 
Latin sequences. 

It was not possible that on the brinkof such discoveries 
as measured chant, counterpoint, and (later) harmony 
the mighty art of music could pause. A land overflowing 
with milk and honey still lay before it. But at this point 
the history of plain-chant diverges from that of music 
proper, which began to adapt itself to profane songs and 
no longer consented entirely to ecclesiastical control. 

On the structure of plain-chant and its subsequent 
deterioration and revival we hope to touch briefly in 
another article. 

E} 








CORRESPONDENCE 


MEREDITH AND BROWNING AND THE CRITICS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I was much interested by the comments, in the correspon- 
dence of your last number, of one who signed himself ‘‘ A Man in the 
Street,” on the value of Mr. Meredith as a novelist and of Browning 
as a poet: and though myself ‘‘ only an ordinary human being,”’ I 
felt, whilst reading the letter, that the thoughts expressed there 
should not go unchallenged. 

Mr. Ruskin in his ‘* Crown of Wild Olive,’’ says of a certain type of 
human being that ‘‘he doesn’t hate Christ, but can’t understand 
Him.*’ .. ; 

Perhaps the author of the article, who may be typical of other 
‘*men in the street,” doesn't hate Mr. Meredith and Browning, but 
can’t as yet understand them ?— indeed, does not this appear rather 
probable, in one who demands simplicity of idea and construction and 
proceeds to complain of Tennyson, who though perhaps ornate and at 
times almost over-rich, has admittedly described everything that is 
simple in human life in the simplest and most musical of dictions ? 

The author - semper to think that his convictions, backed by the 
stolid support of two editors and three M.P.s, must surely not be far 
wrong, if not inevitably right, making it only more painfully evident 
than is already the case, that through the toxic influence of the super- 
abundant rubbish now stuffed for almost nothing down the throats of 
our people, it is simply and sternly impossible for them to understand 
any thoughtful writing. 

Browning and Mr. Meredith have both, surely, reputations that will 
outlast all attack, and both may as surely appeal to and satisfy the 
yearnings of ‘‘men in the street”; for in both is humanity most 
gloriously pictured, in both do we find the noblest ideals woven in an 
essential reality, in both (and for this will the many at last recognise 
their worth) lies a sympathy and respect towards all Life with a firm 
belief in the spiritual possibilities of man. 

In the case of Robert Browning our reading public is doubtless in 
need of a selective assistance, for such poems as ‘‘ Sordello”’ and 
* Pauline” demand a certain amount of mental elasticity—some think 
* too much.” 

But the “‘ Boy and the Angel,” ‘‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,"’ and ‘* Andrea del 
Sarto '' with many more, might with untold advantage be read by all 
M.P.s and working men alike. 

Both Mr. Meredith and Browning deal with the hidden springs of 
motive and conduct, and ask us to sound with them the feelings and 
experiences of others ; to learn in Willoughby Patterne the trials of an 
egoist and in ‘‘ Paracelsus ”’ that knowledge without love can bring no 
joy or satisfaction. 

Both these great lovers of mankind have this at least in common with 
G. F. Watts, that they have painted portraits which are not intended 
to be supremely beautiful ‘‘ natures mortes,”” but to suggest great 





thoughts that will — to the imagination and demand the exercise 
of the full faculties alike of heart and. of intellect. 
Is there not in each human heart something of Matthew Arnold's 


‘* Tendentemque manus ripae ulterioris amore,” 


and will not our people therefore fly spontaneously ere long to men 
like George Meredith and Robert Browning who have reached forward 
and in some measure found the ‘ ripa ulterior"’ ? 

June 29. AUSTIN PRIESTMAN. 


MEREDITH, THE MAN IN THE STREET AND BRITISH 
NOVELISTS 


To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


S1r,—I know a ‘‘ Man in the Street ’—quite an intelligent specimen 
of his class—who once told me he was ‘*forming a Library. I have 
all Shakespeare’s Works: ‘ David a rfield,’ ‘Oliver Twist ’— 
and—and—well all of them. What wou yy you buy next, if you were 
me?'’ In the face of such appalling ignorance as this what could I 
say, what could Ido? The easy way out would have been to advise 
him to buy a Rag Toy Book; but having a real liking for the man, 
which is reciprocated, I bethought me of another way. I knew that 
beneath his seemingly hopeless ‘‘ Philistinism '’ was an inborn love 
of. the truly beautiful, which would sicken at the ‘‘ vigour” of a 
Corelli and the ‘*virility’’ of a Caine. I took a bold course. I lent 
him “ Harry Richmond.”” He was carried away by its bewildering 
rapidity of movement, and he read the book through, arriving at the 
end breathless and gasping for more. By devious paths I lead him to 
‘‘ Rhoda Fleming,” and ‘‘ The Egoist,” and now I should like him to 
meet the writer of the letter in the Acapemy, who would find him 
more exhilarating than Members of Parliament. He is a mechanic, 
which may explain why he is intelligent—if not “ cultured,” with the 
culture of travellers and Members of Parliament. 

The following would probably be his equivalents of the French 
novelists mentioned in “ Ehrysale’s " letter ; Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
Maurice Hewlett, Egerton Castle, Eden Phillpotts, A. T. Quiller 
Couch, Robert Hichens, J. M. Barrie, Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
Henry James. He has, indeed, travelled far since those days when he 
was forming a library. The moral would appear to be that there is 
hope for every “ Man in the Street ’’ if he does not dine with Members 
of Parliament, or buy “ The Hundred Best Books,” 


Fuly 3. Joun CawKER. 


To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


S1r,—Your correspondent ‘‘A Man in the Street” seems to have 
had a singular experience in finding no lover of Meredith amongst his 
large literary acquaintance. I, ina small corner of England, with a 
very limited acquaintance, have yet come across several benighted 
beings who read Meredith’s novels through from cover to cover with 
infinite delight—and I must confess in sharing that delight with them. 
No novels have I found so difficult to put down as “ The Egoist,”’ 
‘The Amazing Marriage” and “Lord Ormond and his Aminta."’ 
What other writer has so delicate a touch in describing the more 
subtle and inexpressible moods and thoughts of men and women? 
His characters live and breathe and quietly take a place in one’s life 
requiring no startling setting of stirring events. Personally I am 
grateful to Mr. George Meredith for every novel he has written, and 
though it is distressing to differ from ‘‘ the editors of two London 
daily papers and three members of Parliament, one a minister of the 
Crown,” I venture to think there will be found a fair sprinkling of 
benighted ones who will continue to applaud the verdict of the 
critics. 


Fuly 2. D. G. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I .regret to see so many solemn answers to the Man in the 
Street, who was trying to pull the leg of the public. 

But ‘‘Chrysale” surely grievously disparages the prophets of his 
own country. Granting we have no giants nowadays, Great Britain 
can hold her own against France in contemporary novelists, Chrysale 
selects twelve French names and owns to unpardonable omissions, 
The same may be said of ourselves, George Meredith, George Moore, 
George Gissing, Kipling, Barrie, Lucas Malet, Wells, Maurice Hewlett, 
Hardy, Chesterton, Charles Reade, Samuel Butler, Bernard Shaw. 
Here are a dozen novelists taken at random. But very hard on-them 
are Mrs. Ward, Jane Barlow, Stanley Weyman, the Findlater sisters, 
Merriman, Anthony Hope, Mrs. Voynich, Charles Marriott, May 
Sinclair, Baring Gould, John Oliver Hobbes, Eden Phillpotts, etc. etc., 
without counting our ‘‘ single speech " Hamiltons, such as Shorthouse, 
Douglas, Lanoe Falconer, Beatrice Barmby. Such almost masterpieces 
in their different ways, as ‘‘ John Inglesant,” ‘‘ The House with the 
Green Shutters,” “‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,” and ‘‘ Rosslyn’s Raid” must 
not be omitted. os 

. D. 


Fuly 5. 


AUTHORS AND TRADE 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1r,—Readers of Mr. Spectator will be reminded by the letter of 
A. S. in your last number of another author who went into trade— 
and announced it with an engaging wit, not a growl. That Peter 
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Motteux, the translator into English of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” and some 
of the books of Rabelais, was a clever man is proved by the very 
fact that, being a foreigner by birth and education, he contrived to 
write such excellent English as he did; but he never did anything in 
his life so clever as his letter to the Spectator of January 30, 1712. 
** Since so many Dealers turn Authors,” he says, ‘‘ and write quaint 
Advertisements in praise of their Wares” [the columns of the Times 
exist to prove that that art, at any rate, is not yet lost}, “one who 
from an Author turned Dealer may be allowed for the Advancement of 
Trade to turn Author again.” But the rogue, whose plays had failed 
and whose pocket was left empty by the Muses, is not writing to 
advertise his wares. No, nothing is further from his thoughts than to 
tell any one of his “ Choice and Cheapness of China” [there is the 
trick of his old trade in the alliteration}, and Japan Wares, Tea, Fans, 
Muslins, Pictures, Arrack and other /ndian Goods.” His shop is in 
Leadenhall Street, and ‘‘ Thanks to my fair Customers, my Warehouse 
is graced as well as the Benefit Days of my Plays and Operas; and 
the foreign Goods I sell seem no less acceptable than the foreign 
Books I translated. ... This the Critics allow me, and while they 
like my Wares they may dispraise my Writing. . . . This I hope will 
plead for one who would lessen the Number of Teazers of the Muses, 
and who, suiting his Spirit to his Circumstances, humbles the Poet to 
exalt the Citizen, Like a true Tradesman, I hardly ever look into any 
Books but those of Accounts... .. I am under a great Temptation 
to take this Opportunity of admonishing other Writers to follow my 
Example, and trouble the Town no more,” 

The wit of that letter will, I hope, excuse my quoting so much of it. 
Has “john Strange Winter,” or George R. Sims, or Gabriele 
d’Annunzio ever made so much of the opportunity of proving their 
ability in both branches of their activity at once? And that last 
sentence will find an echo in many hearts: there are so many modern 
writers who might be well advised to take to Trade—except that they 
are in it already. 


Fuly 4. Joun HENDERSON. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Catalog of the Gardiner Greene Hubbard Collection of Engravings 
presented to the Library of apes by Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard. 
Compiled by Arthur Jefirey Parsons. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1905.—A quarto volume, handsomely printed, sub- 
stantially bound, and generously distributed, records officially the 
gratitude of the United States for the gift of a collection of about 
2700 prints. Public collections of engravings are not yet numerous 
in America, and Washington, which is forming by the operation of the 
Copyright Act an extensive collection of contemporary work, has 
only now received, by Mrs. Hubbard’s generosity, the nucleus of a 
cabinet of engravings formed on historical lines. The collection 
bears the impress of a single eg ary 7 and shows the limitations 
inevitably imposed by its origin; but Mr. Hubbard was a man of 
liberal taste and his collection fairly represents the engravers of 
many periods and countries. Rembrandt occupies more space than 
any other name. The catalogue is clearly arranged and carefully 
written ; such mistakes as “Scheltusa”’ for ‘ Scheltius 4” (Bols- 
wert) are very scarce. If the names of Haig, Herkomer, Hollar, 
and Legros are included under the English school, why not the name 
of Whistler? If painters (Linton, Millais, Reynolds) are permitted 
to bear the title “‘ Sir,’”” why is it denied to engravers and etchers 
(Strange, Haden)? And why is the name “ artist’ so used as to 
exclude engravers? The ‘index of artists’ should have been 
termed “‘ index of painters’ ; the restriction of “‘ artist ’’ to painters 
only is a vulgar error which no writer on art should encourage. 
We must protest, lastly, inst the opprobrious epithet coupled 
with the name of Mary I., Sunn of England, in the portrait index. 
It is a regrettable lapse from that strict impartiality which is one 
of the conspicuous merits of the book. ee 
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In John Wesley, Evangelist (Religious Tract Society, 6s. net), the Rev- 
Richard Green tells, as the title implies, in particular of Wesley’s 
‘*Evangelistic appeal to the heart and conscience of his nation.” 
Another main object of the book is to poomet a view of the preparation 
for his life-work afforded by his remarkable youth and training. The 
story of his boyhood, of his father, Samuel Wesley, the strict, hot- 
headed cubotigies, of his mother, Susannah Wesley, one of the 
sweetest and noblest women who ever lived, of their nineteen children, 
their poverty, and their learning, has been told, it is true, in more 
interesting fashion—notably by Mr. Quiller-Couch in his beautiful 
romance of ** Hetty Wesley’; but, bearing Mr. Green’s purpose in 
mind, his account is well written, and may be trusted. His book 

ains interest from a number of very apt and various illustrations, and 

$ a good specimen of the popular biography. 


Professor Ray Lankester’s Romanes Lecture for 1905 on Nature and 
Man has been published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford (London, 
Frowde), at 2s. net. The lecture has been so freely discussed in the 
columns of the Times and other papers, that we need do no more than 
note the fact of its prblication. More perhaps will be heard of the 
matter under dispute, which is really nothing less than the whole 
question of the higher education. Exactly what Professor Ray Lankes- 
ter did say can best be gauged by a reference to the text of his lecture, 
especially sections 19 and 20, ‘* Man's Delay: its Cause and Remedy,” 
and ‘‘ The Influence of Oxford.” 


It was at the beginning of 1877 that Sir (then Mr.) Donald Mac- 
kenzie Wallace published the first edition of his Russia, the results 
of six years’ study of the country. Since then he has spent nearly 
two years more in the Euro and Central Asian provinces, and 
has issued the results of his further observations in a new edition of 
his famous work, just published by Messrs. Cassell in two volumes, 
at 24s. net. The changes that have taken place in the intervening 

ears, says the author, are not so numerous and important as we 

ad supposed. The development of the country. in government, 
religion, agriculture, argh ¢ and foreign policy, has followed the 
lines he predicted. Only the revolution movement has been 
born; and to thig he'devotes three new chapters. Another new 
chapter shows the growth of the industrial movement, and a fifth 
deals with the ent situation. The book has thus been brought 
up to date, wi t sacrificing any of its wisdom, or the political 
insight and the sane and tem te views which have continued for a 
quarter of a century to give it a leading value. 


Three dainty little books come from Messrs. Gowans and Gray of 
Glasgow (London: Briml Johnson and Ince, 6d. net each). 
Wild Birds at Home is the first of ‘‘Gowans’ Nature Books,” and 
contains sixty most interesting photographs from life, by Mr. Charles 
Kirk, of British birds and their nests. Every illustration is repro- 
duced from a genuine photograph from life, obtained often with 
great difficulty and sometimes at considerable or risk, as we 
can well believe on looking at the photographs of nesting gulls. 
The Masterpieces of Rap is composed of neat and clear repro- 
ductions from Hanfstaengl photographs ; and The Pleasures of Mr. 
Briggs gives in compact form all those delightful pictures and jests 
of L from the Punch of the fifties. 


A book recently published by Messrs. Constable is The Far 
Eastern Outlook (7s. 6d. net), by Mr. Alleyne Ireland, F.R.G.S., 
who was sent in 1901 as Colonial Commissioner of the University of 
Chicago for the purpose of visiting the Far East and preparing a 
comprehensive report on colonial administration in South-eastern 
Asia. That report is to be published in America in ten or twelve 
volumes during the next few years ; and the book on our table is a 
foretaste of its contents, in the form of papers contributed to the 
Times and the New York Outlook. It does not call, therefore, for the 
extended notice which Mr. Ireland’s work in full will demand, but 
we should like to recommend it as a very able study in comparative 
colonisation in the tropics—the sketches, so to speak, of a man who 
knows his subject thoroughly, not the sketchiness of an amateur. 
The tables of statistics at the end represent an immense amount of 
work, and will break the back of the subject for future students. 


Writers like Mr. C. E. Snowden, who has lately published with 
Messrs. Methuen A Brief Summary of British History (4s. 6d.), 
deserve the thanks of many others besides students and readers of 
history for a piece of laborious, unpretentious, and exceedingly 
useful work. is book comprises ‘‘an analysis and commentary 
with appendices illustrative of the points of contact between Great 
Britain, her colonies and foreign nations.” He divides his subject 
into periods: the Prehistoric, the Roman, the Norman, the Plan- 
tagenets or Angevins, the Tudors, the Stewarts! or Stuarts, the 
Guelphs and the Saxe-Coburg Gothas ; and in each period he gives 
ey chronological tables (under the headings, usually, of 

vernment, Parliament,and Home and Foreign) of the leading events, 
so that a whole division of a period may be grasped almost at sight. 
Each table is followed by notes, which give not the obvious facts 
to be gleaned in all text-books but the more important illumina- 
tion of the details. The genealogical tables are unusually full, and 
the appendices well chosen and in many cases unique. 


Israel Redivivus, by F. C. Danvers (Banks, 3s. 6d. net).—To employ 
a quotation used by the author of this book : ‘‘ The lost tribes are the 
most discovered people known. They have been found in America, 
Britain, Persia, India, China, and Japan, and in Yezo.” Undeterred, 
however, by the failure that has hitherto attended those who have 





essayed a task not unlike that of discovering the exact position ofa 
drop of water let fall in the desert, Mr. Danvers steps boldly into the 
lists with his theory that the people of Great Britain are the lost en 
tribes of Israel. It is difficult to take his book quite seriously. To say 
nothing of the style, which is for the most slipshod, occasionally 
bombastic, and nearly always amusing from the naif conviction of 
infallibility which obtrudes itself on almost every page, his logic is 
childish. Put in a few lines, the main tenor of the argument is as 
follows: After their Sr ee to Assyria, the Israelitic tribes 
migrate to the country of the Scythians, with whom they immediately 
become identified (ssc) ; the various races of which Great Britain is 
composed, namely, the Saxons, Picts, Danes and Normans, are all of 
Scytho-Gathic origin (sic) ; therefore Great Britain is to be identified 
with Israel! For this marvellous ethnology Mr. Danvers can show 
little reason except that which he has evolved from his own inner 
consciousness. At the very outset a flagrant distortion vitiates his 
argument, for he coustrues Rawlinson's admission that one of the three 
Scythian tribes was Semitic into a wholesale identification with Israel of 
the three Scythian tribes. But the “ circumstantial '’ evidence is even 
more amazing. It was foretold by the prophets that the two nations 
of Israel should witness for God. America and Great Britain (the 
empires respectively of Ephraim and Manasseh) being the only two 
nations which do witness for God, must ipso facto be the chosen people. 
The definite location of the lost ten tribes is impossible to the historian 
(though the latest research tends to show that a certain portion of them 
are probably to be found in the Chinese Jews) ; but with logic similar 
to that employed by Mr. Danvers it would be easy to discover them in 
every country of the two hemispheres, 


Mr. jerome has been properly called a New Humourist ; for he did 
really invent 2 new method of jesting. His trick is to start with 
plausibility and proceed by insensible gradations to the most ludicrous 
extravagance. His reader begins by agreeing with him as with any 
other discreet and sober critic of life. Criticism then develops into 
extravaganza, and it is almost impossible to spot the exact moment of 
transition from the one thing to the other. To put it differently : he 
places incongruities under a microscope of which he graduall 
increases the magnifying power, as it were, by turning a handle. it 
is an admirable method for the exposition of certain themes. Mr. 
ney has, in his time, by means of it, got much fun out of the 
ritish Landlady and other topics which lend themselves to criticism, 
but not to criticism of the graver sort. Like most critics, however, he 
is fundamentally serious; and the seriousness has naturally been 
forcing itself to the surface with the advancing years. At present he 
is at a stage at which it is difficult to say whether he is too serious or 
not quite serious enough—whether he spoils his jokes by the gravity 
of his purpose or defeats his purpose by the levity of his jokes. At 
all events in Idle Ideas im sg05 (Hurst and Blackett, 3s. 6d.), he 
appears to fall between two stodls. He is not screamingly funny as 
he used to be in the days of ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat,"’ while his 
criticisms of life are in the main too obvians to be valuable. His con- 
tribution to the eternal servant problem, for instance, would not dis- 
grace the correspondence columns of the Daily Telegraph in the silly 
season ; while a good many of the other essays | i the spontaneity 
by which the author’s work used to be distinguished. Perhaps this 
is partly due to his restriction to themes acceptable to the editors of 
the pamela magazines. In the few instances in which he appears to 
be writing to please himself—as in the essay entitled ‘‘ Why we hate 
the foreigner ”’~-the work has the old flavour. The picture of the 
retired major-general compelled by the German policeman to pick up 
the scraps of torn paper which he had carelessly thrown away in the 
streets of Dresden is quite in the ald style. Such passages, however, 
are rare, The book as a whole suggests the reflection that Mr, 
Jerome must adopt a new method if he Pickes to make progress. 


The ‘‘ Illustrated Cameos of Literature’ began well with an excellent 
monograph on Gorky. second volume, Richard Wagner as Poet, 
by Wolfgang Golther (Heinemann, ts. 6d. net), does not attain the 
high standard set by the first. Perhaps it is a book to study. Certainly 
it is not a book to read, being dull with all the dylness of which 
Germany is capable at its dullest. Of Wagner the man we gather no 
impression whatever from its pages. What it gives us is a diffuse, and 
somewhat professorial analysis of the operas, which may be useful to 
opera-goers, though it will not fail to tax their patience. The general- 
isation which it is sought to establish is right enough. “Music is the 
soul of Wagner's dramas ; thereby the deep, the ineffable things of life 
find expression, while the action, gesture and speech, down to the 
smallest detail, are rhythmically controlled, and the inherent unity of 
music, dance, and verse, of emotion, gesture, and speech, is restored."’ 
And again: “It was Wagner’s task to combat all that was alien, 
artificial, or formal in his art, and finally to evolve his own laws and 
regulations as to outward form and inward significance."’ These are 
unexceptionable Wagnerite sentiments. The trouble is that, if Herr 
Golther did not set them forth in so many words at the beginning of 
his work, we should never have guessed that he was leading up to 
them. The separate sentences, it is true, always mean something, but 
the meaning of the sum total can only be deduced by such labour as 
we are 3 aecustomed to bring to bear ypon the interpretation of the more 
involved speeches in the —— of Thucydides, And this, not because 
the subject is of overwhelming difficulty, but because the author creates 
unnecessary difficulties by his obscure and tangled style. We are con- 
tinually tempted to refrain from all attempts to disengage his meaning 
on the ground that the rights of obscurity should be respected. He is 
not much helped by his translator, Miss Jessie Haynes, who splits her 
infinitives horribly. 
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A comprehensive work for every Lover of the Garden, 642 pages with about 
600 Illustrations. 21s. net. 














Published at the Offices of ‘‘Country Lirz,” LimitTepD, 20 Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C. ; and at 7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Before trying any other Foun- 
tain Pen, try the Best - - 


IF YOU DON’T LIKE IT, EXCHANGE IT, 
OR HAVE YOUR MONEY BACK . . - 

















THE 


“SWAN” 


HAS NO 
EQUAL. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


JOSEPH PENNELL, 
“TI have eften felt that a 


Write for emiiens 
ra SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
v 





MABIE, TODD, AND BARD, 
79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
oga Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; 
and at Paris and New York. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS & NEW REMAINDERS, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
The JUNE LIST NOW READY, contains Popular Works on Sport, Travel, 
Biography, and Fiction. 
Sent POST FREE on application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 New Oxford Street, London. 


“THE ACADEMY” is POSTED FREE (52 issues at 3d.) to 
every ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepayi 
13s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS bya PREPA YMENT of 17s. "ee 
will secure it being sent for Post Free to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform 1d. postage, though the postage payable varies 
from 1d. minimum to 2}d. per copy. Orders may be sent through any 
Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the Publisher, 5-7 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 











CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 2 Bl UE 


AND AFTER DINNER. 
in making use less = it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 











LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Vice- ey oy Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN ; FREDERICK HARRISON, 
Esq. ; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq., ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 
Riae-Sakt of ROSEBERY, K.G. ; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. ; 

Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT, G.C.S.1. 


Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. 
Brown, E: F.R.S., Prof. Ingram —— Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Srustin Dobson, 
Esq,, LLb., Sydney Crag Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R. = -» Sir R. R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Edmund 1 Goss, 7 op rs. J. R. Green, Rev. Hunt, M.A., Litt.D., » P. 
Ibert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. speedy, K.C.M.G., C.B 1 Sidney Lee, Esq. Litt.D., W. Ss. 
Lilley, Bsa» Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sur Frank T. Marzi , Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. 
J. H. Rigg, D.D R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D. 5 Bais Spencer Walpole, K'C.B, 

Wz. Ward, Esq., Litt. D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. | Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, g to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Coun and Ten to Town 
Members. "Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW ATALOGUE (1626 
pp. 4to. 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s.; to Members, 25s. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 











Dated July 8, 1905 
(Now on Sale) 


~ KIN 


appears a full and detailed account of the life of 


Ajoun PAUL JONES 


The Father of the American Navy 
(THE LAST PHASE) 


The article is illustrated with nine reproductions of rare and old prints, and 
other photographs of interest. 





OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. PRICE SIXPENCE 
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